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tles ever fought by Englishmen even on 


1e blood-stained soil of the Peninsula 


idded one more leaf to the laurels of 
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away four-fifths of his soldier, and the 
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OUSI\ inlike the embodiment « Chivalry 


as which he appears on Chaucer's co irtly 


page John of Gaunt seems to have 
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the restlessness of ambition and irrogance 
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( tea Ss to suppose that 
th ¢ in Commo 
I rel 0 adeas and aspira 
t arlinment whose fearless 
d for it’ from the people the 
l (rood Parliament assem 
Master - tide 1376. the attack 
a Vil inprecedented vigor 
e popes Usurpation of English 
tronage: against the holding of 
reign, ovat least non-resident 


ind other pretates; against the 





sale of preferments by the pa 


I's Though there is no reason 
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an 


Heel a mem 


is assembly, his spirit pervaded 
jshop, when speaking im it, sin 
Wicht's name for reprobation 
! ibid il is ho doubt un 
| s cause, |! Ot for himself 
(rood VP: unent s ul ror re 
‘ 1 } > ~ ) at \ ¢ 
e Black Pi ‘ id by the jud 
if e Qf! clergy, directed it 
Walhst the court parts vith 
rit ( Caaunt is connected 
itred excited by the Duke 
i a ‘ ntensitied the 
! ( thi inner cleray 
e fe ‘ ter the death of the 
137 stron Chou 
‘ ee ling iWalist i 
Sar, OlLLdLe hhidself sum 
‘eo cutio le Precise 
( urge aga | lk Is Un 
I ALture O 1 proces | 
tention Was rough Wie 
it one greater liimise 
\ i i 1 t sec ni he hol l 
| ed to velit ( Ter 
til ( (4 1 ho aI 
tf assem favorable to i¢ 
‘ irteous even to Aliee Pet 
~ ee thie } Cal director ¢ 
! Ould not be touched, it 
ewo Vlile to stop ts 
Yerous mouth-prece And in 
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it rIsShOop OL London, tile 


( rical party had a leader of unusual en 
ergy and personal inthuence He sprang 
Prom One of the proudest of the noble 
houses of EF rope, SCLONS of whieh had 


the imperial purple at Constant 


nople, and intermarrned with the roval 


ouse of France And of the Enelish 
branch the wealth and power were such 
I 


as to warrant Gibbons characteristic 
sneer that in his contest with the Duke 
of Lancaster the Bishop of London “might 
be accused of prota confidence in the 
strength and number of his kindred 

The storys has been often told of that 
memorable meeting im old St Paul's 
how Lord Henry Perey, the Grand Mar 
shal of England, had to clear a passage 


through the erowd that thronged the 
chureh for Wielif, preceded by his proud 
patron the Duke of Laneaster, and ae 
companied by four learned friars pro 
vided to assist him in his defense: how 
at last the Ladyv-chapel was reached, 
where the bishops and clergy were as 
sembled in Convoeation, with a number 
of lay nobles ho doubt menibers ol the 
clerical party vathered round them: how 
When the Grand Marshal bade Wieclif seat 
himself. the Bishop of London furious! 
prot sted against the sugwestion, where 


ipon the Duke of Laneaster intervened 
in the battle of words. and in the end 
WITS} red Dut not so softly as to ly Ihh 
audible to s veral citizens of London 
omething like a threat of direct pr rsonal 
violence to the DIsShop Then, the narra 
tive continues, these in their turn raised 
angry voices ohn behall of them bist 
and thus the meeting ended in) clamor, 
Which outside the church swelled into a 
riot, directed chiethy acvallst the duke’s 
palace in the Savoy, until the bishop and 
the Dowager Princess of Wales, the wid 
ow of the pious and popular Black Prince, 
succeeded in restoring tranquillity 

Such a result could not but be unsatis 
» both sides Nor Was 


factory t Lib any 


cause likely that Wielifs enemies, after 
having onee, and not without reason, 
marked him out for vengeance, would al 
low the case to drop [t was the English 
DISHOPSsS, as there Is no reason to doubt, 
who contrived that a selection should be 
made of such doctrines, advaneed by him 
Orally Or TL WRITING, as savored, or seem 
ed tos iVor, ol heresy, and on the strength 
of these promoted an indictment against 
him at Rome [nn consequence, five bulls 


issued forth in May, 1377, in which Pope 
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WICLI 
Canterbu ind the Bishop of Lo t ‘ 
ce Wieclif unde rrest Case ( to et 
ild be found rea to ( ered ce) I a : 
heres enumerated, and summoned = sou ! ( sts ~ 
toappeat t hn ee Months Tor yu er) Coe > 
il Rome ¢ KING Ss li¢ iSsIs t ia to bb ( 1) 
e in these proceedings is reque ‘ ter oa Soa ers 
‘ e University of Oxford is I eat raest tus evel " 
| a peremptory tone Oss of its Y ne and his counse 
» leves (as if these po res also rested reason to believe thr to e be 
7 the popes COOL \ | LILeSS 0 ra nor pe ips could 1 ) 
tself agaist heresy, and ‘‘ caught.” or to the surface the diseo t ane 
caused to be caught the rector of utter Ot thre 0 r ¢ iSSECS iS read see ( 
orth, and handed him over to the are! Oo far a in Oot Gaunt is CO ‘ ‘ 
1Op and DIShHOp 1} tares Viiiel ic 1 Col ite te Der hile hie } 
rding to an expression of these disp ed. cor it evi to 
Scripts t Vas souch to remove fron brit Lt over the n ado y oO LiisS ! ( 
( eleal Corn a) true doetrine vere a A lies orTrers. seemed ( to ¢ 
nions Which, 1 carried out mto prac lon Usin PY GISPOSItION to ma ! ‘ 
cr ould have committed the continua- the part of the Commons | ( im 
on of the eXisting svstem of Chureh tem Mie! ICLOUS ( ferred l procecs . 
ralities, and, indeed, that of C4] red ¢ waist Wir I thie rst Parliament of 
pline also, to the diseretion. of he and Lhe aie | S should have separated ‘ 
‘arliament t iSst t ! ( ‘ (; 
On ing ind -orlinment Weve rey e) p te ) 
ther than pol i wrel e tie ! Wie i ( ( i er 
tnenable to presse ! ‘ ist nouthi-} eott ti-t 
ilies the execnuntio ( Tlie Prarnne ‘ ( y] \ to his ( 
percter Va comendenes ( iid rt Ca qu I retin 
robab have Heel tVord {t co i ’ ! i \ a pu To 
ive eer TOresee] thie s ) eal se © seLlT-ctede sf to ro t thie 
I vland vhen Ed ire 0 eo of treas e per e 1 ‘ 
ith-bed On June 21 | reat | i treatise marked by the u ost 
S last in | S palace TS ! ere ( Spy es W ic I to ec 
id low tl} sit té aed ) ~ ‘ itlirn it ( i v6 t 4 p _ 
nd tall o t ilities to he f © thre of nature. Sey , 
nes Of the senses, ane ipl OU sev ( ) ) 
hildren’s ome Then the end came T | ! ( , { 
ind if the tale is true, the itehing ( ne st t char 
he Courtesan pl ec ( ( s ro ait rt ( I ( 
ChOoLV Close to a ile a ere i (7) mr X | pe tt 
Wh real by e side of much @ spe feat Kon t ( ‘ 
or, and which was lit up bv ai afte Oo it is dt e] | 
woof chivalry. mingled the vlitter him 4 executil to 
4 
ence Dall things aie tee re { the bid wal thre rt ‘ \ 
precious stuffs Nor ean ( she 1 t il 
SVinipat to thre nents tive but ( I | tt . 
eath of Edward ILL. evoked ( eo \\ eh se 
1e] rho rreat Lhe pride Nn red bb } ( ! " 
the victories of this king and i ) Op ( 
oe, , 
Iped to make thre He S I ‘ YISSii} ‘ ‘ one YT; PeESser ' 
tion hate ) ( , f thre ( 
The rovernment of a el ( mid Of One Helos or { i rl it ere 
who even after he had passed out of the quit ! ter t I t 
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1 ‘ WICLIF STRICKEN BY PARALYSIS 
7 
: ti 
Fa 
1) ; an ned doctrines had been actually put 
i} ae apes 
ee ort < Wiclif to ippear before them 
4 s or their delegates in London \t 
i} Oxford the demand was received with ex 
| treme distavo but though the bull might 
vd ’ gnored Comparatively harmless 
{ | mandate had to b obeved In due time, 
a] T 1+) 
t erefore—somewhere about Mareh, 1378 
: W i appearer in the enapel of the 
scopal palace at Lambeth, whither 
th place OL fis eXamiinatiom had een 
trivdisterred The retibbiscenees of perse 
fF eutior throne the ¢ unibers and stair 
: enses ot tie nev and iWi- Kept ancient 
: ho to primates, Where one st unb eS 
' il SHV among traditions and con 
OS Wielif however, was not to 
tis Pr the stair leading abruptly from 
{ chapel to dungeotr Wemay pieture him 
-i = : 
i's to ourselves WW ill, standing alone in 
. FS 1 11 17 : 
bat t ( ) before thre mild archbishop and 
ry 
th HDrother and the eitizens ol Lon 
pressing inoafter him out of the spa 
( ~ ite lapel Wd showing by their 
‘ ) nm his behatl What had been the 
¥ , 
ei effect « s preaching among them. But 
4 rv the present it was not he who was to 
i ; 
Bs, suffer humiliation While the examina 
‘ 
ry : ' 
ha tio Was pro eeding, there appeared Inthe 
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IN HIS CHURCH AT LUTTERWORTH 
pose to have heen actuated by a desire to 
play a mediating part in her own name 
and ye rhaps in that of her son, the kine 


and bade the prelates abstain from: pro 


nouncing any final decision, They there 
| ith recerving 
a written answer from Wiclif, and, instead 
f } thre 


iImipugned doctrines, with prohibiting him 


fore contented themselves w 


of pronouncing condemnation upon 


from advancing then: in leetures or ser 
mons, Inasmuch as they would give of 
fense to the laity 


Thus had brave beginnings come to a 
But the 


Lionbeth proceedings lies in the de 


tame end real significance of 


fense of his theses drawn up by Wielif, 
and afterward 
to 


as It seems, Communicated 


by him Parliament This defense, in 





Which he maimtained the views which he 


had never recalled including thre propo 
sition that the papal authority itself might 
be subjeet to the actiongof the civil power 

had clearly been intended by him to be 
and thus the inter 
vention of Rome had been met by the bold 


doctor W ith 


laid before the pope: 


a direct eounter challenge 


But the struggle, whieh was thus no longer 
to be avoided, was to be carried on under 
unexpected conditions The astonishing 
rapidity with which, during the remaining 
years of his life, Wiclif progressed from 
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R ul intar \ ‘ self-der 
Like ( Is no ado ften b 
| 2 ) the eo. | rie ( hie OW 
( i i! Live ( } lKeé 
( Tro he } ‘ ( ( ( 
van ! er ‘ 
" rie | oO contre 
( I i } e Esp l i rh oye 
W W aldens ( en wet ( ‘ 
‘ vere ( lake \) ! ol { l ) 
nine No wonder t io end the attemp 
uri iS mad Ma Lose ) Arch bishe 
) { » Courtenay to ¢ \ e itineran 
t) the (Commo) Sit e¢ I t nece 
ivert 7) ! »1 I pana tacious noeuvt 
! Dh ne statutor po r to roval on 
) ( ( hich had been obtained aga 
ers the preacher 
ya | stitute of Wi Ss connect 
i . ( vitl ome of the me bray nt 
i efforts of ] ite career, ] many 
( oO ( trai tion of the Bibl 
yPryie i} \ ( ( nt « 
Poor i th ( ) el ( orton 
has Ore \ Ith i ed ! ‘ 
d ed v, kno hout 1 
1 « 7 mat ie l jo ‘ per d 
hh L1é 1 shed ) oO Ho 
of the Seripture at Oxfon ( cademica 
iistal S enthu iSlhh aad SL a Ol the title 
nent of a of Doctor Kvangeli e transla 
i¢ ) on of the Bibl l yf nae 
i \t the taken by Wielif rm the people roe 
b a cor rt il t S time i l out any el 
( a sion of the ss pture { ie to it 
econ oO bhe work Was accomplished by im and 


n to have his Oxford helpers by the year 1382; and 








i re ¢ ¢ Vhatever may I een the int ence ol 
Ss no t+) ] i Ors Upon VV ie rs ! | their re 
n irl its sult can not but have helped to ineline his 
Ll staff in ollowers toward the prineiple by which 
Lew uple he was after id col nt to ce that 
rl (oad § Live B le ist SOT] i d sullicien rue 
( idmitted of faith, and that this rule is to be n 
ich-yards preted with the help of God alone 
Mh must Again, Wiclif’s interest in his itinerar 
i ul ton preachers mu Have int ) ed his ho til 
( ) S Lo tra e ¢ Ling monastic orders 
roo i more especia Lhe menadicants [t stil 
1} ) ( Litt rst p iv declared sett ] 
l i Vill 1t be possible to decide the point till 
) no 1 in course OF 1 i \ i os of Wie 
i ( ! shall have een made accessible, and 
i sit i their Gates ha been ascertained The 
I VOL view il hee ) in s bile career by 
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il reason why the movement ard as holding his court, John Balle was 
1 { ( tremendous proportions, condemned to ** distractio suspensio,”’ and 
: LVS remain more ¢ ess obscure quarterizatio,” and thereupon made, on 
I ' ( ted that much was reported to have made, a confessio1 
‘ the insurrection bv tie ch implieated the Wieclifites in the in 
' ( irrection 
f oO 1 VOT Lorie par 1 need tho 
o \l } i ey?) 1} Li'¢ mand, to if muunt te ¢ 
st i nd tu ith ( In this season of “ 
| rea on e religious movement beouy 
( t by Wiclif was made 1 On for thre 
\\ t Ca Vy. pe ile si i olution rary fo) 
Hye ( 1 e nanie i no col Into vo 1¢ 
ie Of these 1 is accounted tf ! f all ey T} 
tf VW ‘ t) rds, says a J ! ) id of the day 
i 1 8) i> yOry'e Li’t tiie Lares wma tlie tho . and { 
ait ( things pre Ivy things nich « stro the vin 
| ( 1 ( ( ynie t . ra barefooted | erites hose hu 
( ( ( \\ \ ! itv 1S W pp { 1 cloak mund their 
; 4 ft nsurt , er ists | e} i ited name ¢ 
i a ve Wiclif as ery species of deviation from the doctrines 
| ) 1 e senseless raid or customs of the Chureh was included 
! i rT Cynemo oO Witl oO That eve such teaching as that of Wie 
iF thie oO murder of Archbishop id lif could be thro with that of 
i i 1. « r that tte 1 JO! Balle na If. from be 
it n ssAacl ( th fr iemin London th literary ¢ 2 powertu 
: B political party, came to be regarded as an 
} The « day at last had its end, and accomplice in that movement against au 
the government of King Richard thority and property which all men of 
i tt Oolitic perjury dealing venge il] parties poss ssed of ‘ta stake in the 
e round the land ina k nd oft bloody country were igreed to reprobate Now. 
SSIZE It would. indeed, have been com- therefore, was the time to strike him 
rting for Wielif’s clerical opponents down He had no protector left The 
above all for Courtenay vho had sue Duke of Laneaster, whose POSSeSsIONS the 
ceeded the murdered Sudbury as Arch rebels had marked out as a special o} ject 
bishop of Canterburv—to be able to estab- of their destructive wrath, while he had 
L relation between him and theinsur- himself wisely kept out of their reach, 
reetion now happilv suppressed Among could never have been less inclined to op 
the prisoners taken by the arm of the law pose himself to the reaction Of the 
\ va John Ball i yvandering preacher cood will of his youngest brother, the 
hom e have no more right to eall a Duke of Gloucester, toward Wiclif the in 
Wicelifite than we should have to call him) dications are really at no time other than 
nendicant it Who very probably com faint It was not until a rather later date 
bined with the most popular style of the 1582) that Anne of Bohemia came to Eng 
; friars some of the most advanced do land as King Richard’s bride, a princess 
t s of rhe poor priests kor many of whom Wiclif spoke with admiration 
¢ ¢ id preached the ( spel ot as possessing the gospel written in three 
: equa OU country, till Arehbis! toncues, to whieh doubtless his own ver 
' op Sudbury had cause mi to be impris sion was added as a fourth The con 
‘ oned ad of adopting what Froissart nection between Eneland and Bohemia, 
{ SU ts would have been the more ra- brought about through this interesting 
ynal course of putting him to death at lady, was of the very highest moment for 
‘ rebel had set him 1} ut the history of the Reformation: but her 
er recaptured at Covent personal knowledge of Wielif ean not 
; , rv-the-bve. it is interesting to un =ohave been more than shieht Kine Rich 
W ic , e friars afterward took ard, whose dissoluteness afterward made 
special pains to impress the principles of him so unpopular in Lollard London, was 
the sanctity of ¢ irch property upon the still a mere boy unlikely to interfere on 
i peopl At St. Albans, where King Rich- either side in an ecclesiastical dispute. 
‘. 














such Was the situation when, 1n ( 
summer of 1381, the relations between 
Wich ind the Church underwent i 
sudden aiteration by |! wh ct 
t S| T hie ~ Co ) t 
ris vhich he yu ed I l 
; telv irreconcilable ' , 
etrine of t xisting | R 
ologians must decide LO far Wi 
‘ustified serting that doctrine i 
< fto b Li esvy ont part of the If 
io defended it against | } tf 
toward Roi i thre D ) ) 
i rea hed 5 ¢ i \ ti { 
Ow n on | con ( Antipop 
Clement or the concrete Pope | ) 
pope as such, in so fa sh LS 
rarv to Chris ind et ~ 
is W ic rveum } ( DOs 
later days—a po ( ) 
means amount oO thre i ) 
wiohnh Of POD and an sf 1th 
tered i o ) det ’ 
iowever {fect can t be said to 
short of this [ ope, he de« oO 
} ippointment to the Fath of | 
his ollice 1s poisonou 1 relat i 
changed into wolves, and ir captain 
i fiend in his nd an rl 1 i 
work Thus me hidden had b 
rth at last, and fiamed fiercely and 
clearly in the eves of all men 
If. by one so moved to speak as W f 
was, a thou it could have een g hn to 
th question Of Opportunen s ( 1O 
ment chosen by him for the promu 7 
Ot tis ICS ried Nave thi {un I l 
iate, even so far as th orld of Ox 
ord was concerned. Her », aconsery 
ative reaction Was Tor the non the 
ascendant nd an ssemb of adoecto 
for the most part members of t mend 
cant orders, summoned by t chancellor 
to judge Wiclif’s theses, unanimously con 
demned them, and prohibited the tea 
ing or hearing of them in the univer 
Wiclif is said to have been found in his 
lecture-room at the Augustinian monas 
tery by the university officers sent to pro 
claim this prohibition, discussing er 
subject of the eucharist, and to ha t 
once commented upor the mandat ) 
declaring that he reserved to himsel{ : 
freedom of opinion. He afterward ap 
pealed to the king. But. as is usually the 
case, the attempt to silence him had on] 
resulted in his seeking and finding means 


for a wider publicity Both in Latin 


in English he made his views as w 
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party headed by 
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its had added to the bitter 
iwainst them among the 
Wichi 1 the members of 
t one may Cali 1t, In 
uwrty hatre and ¢ Xas pe ration 
int for the tone adopt 
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Oo} the university 
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i ( persed 1 
rs as ho sts The 
Wo rose accordine ly 
( Sn date remai ied Tor a 
~ a ieven atte 1 ster 
nin red him in person 
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rd In t end, ho ( 
nad Hereford Repin ton 
r nmoned before 

ifter a ries of manceuyi 
eomMmMunie 1 as contuma 
MO so! W | LI na He 
‘OhIDIed In the unlversity 
i followers of Wielif. 
exception of Hereford, sub 
him 1 { vent that h 
ieved to Rome, where the 

! 1 condemnatio of the 
a by mn tL commuted th 
ea inder which he lay into 


hhirn Tre 1 the year los 
erant preacher amo! the 
earl hatever the value 
19 hh is of th stuff of 
r-apostle 5 ar made 
mself remained for the pres 


ed It can not have been de 
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him to hold his head erect 
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The Duke of Lancaster, when appeal d to, 
had declined to interfere on behalf of the 
Oxford Wiclifites He had warned Wie 


lil of the dang rw Was running 


and had then virtually withdrawn his 


countenance trom thie obstinate doctor 
In tru he had resolved to keep pence 
with the Church; the era of that Lancas 


was bi Minnins which W 


so suceessfully ecarried on by John of 
Gaunt’s son and erandson But ith on 
Vithnout th iIntenance of prince W ik 
Lil ent on ih the path while he had 
chosen In all pi ility he had for 
Sore tin \ nare hn to Laut r\ orth 
where, Trom h pulpit or his des he was 
fiving forth no uncertain sound as to the 
doctrines which he held, and the institu 
OMS which he assalled \s one OOKS 
rh those of Wielif’s writings whiel 
ive been printed—often uncertain in 
dat but for the most part appearing to 
ELO?} to this last pe L of his life one 
seems to recognize a desire on his part to 
deliver his testimony concerning all the 
adistinetive practices as ell aS the great 
doctrine of the Chur of Rome with 
which he felt himself at issue To the 
suse of confession and to the use of sane 
tuary—a social necessity in Wiclif’s times 
to the institution of} Dacy ind to the 
ole system of the canon law, his cavil 
or his reproof addressed itself; and the 
spirit of Puritan Protestantism seems to 


pervade his object ons to the loud inton 


ing of the services, to the ringine of the 
chimes, to the images in the churches 


ind to the pilgrimages which joined folk 
of all ranks and classes together like a 
f children n 


l- . lia y 
LOCK ¢ AKINYG holiday 


There is no positive proof that he ever 


again quitted his quiet parsonage. He is 
stated to have been summoned before a 
Arch 
Novem 
whether he 
before it \t 


was made by 


provineial synod presided over by 
bishop Courtenay at Oxford in 
ber, 1382, but it is doubtful 
ever made his appearance 
vents, no recantation 
nor is it proved that any such 
had ever been demanded. The Enetlish 
Confession on the Eucharist. which has 
come down to us in connection with this 
When in 
of November the Parlia 
Westminster, he 


toita Complaint (the genuineness of this 


oceasion, is nota recantation 
the same month 


ment met at addressed 


memorial seems, at least in substanee, in- 
disputable), which is one of the most note- 


worthy documents in the history of his 
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s of ich utterly contradicts the 
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" | ad sre ( iu 
wwruauv ) the curiou iper ¢ 
" o | ye | ! } 5 
claration by Wiclif of adherence to 
HNuUGHea ODLINILONS. « l l if tto 
U! lestion aa re l 
tal HOTS { L Ol Lire l 
| hie | ( 
ywh person, | would with good-w oO 
i yy But God leeded me to 
wry 1 LUueh i to ob ( 
ie) tl 1 \ t Wieli 
lous Cit 1S LO e! mn } 
bPcLSS ii A Ca ara \ 
er Lilall iS 4 p t rele N) 
rh is Scbi th Olle it? L =) hh Cite 
tore this Court who is lame and fe 
lata royal pronibition prevents him f1 
YONG, D vuse the King of Kings ob] 
ind strongly is him not to go 
should be remembered, then, in honon 
Richard I] that he refused » O é 
lS great subpyjec oO e tender 1 ‘ 
of the Curia, \] ad y iS this pass 
implies \ clif felt hat hh had 1 
into the hand of a Higher Powe) 
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terw ird } ‘ ad Hi ‘ x 
peace 
ie! tL pronoun 1 t \ 
stance ft rteel Vears |] y \ 
e year 1427 zealous s ton s 
their resti plac iced 
oO as Ss, and Cas I ! ) 
ilers eloquent Compariso ol 
ead of W f's docti » the 5 
1 Oo Ss es vi ho ind 
1) at ome thes rt 
sn st ( it oO NOLS 
} preva ad ove s thu 
‘ Spread into foreign 
( S10 rr to } neland 
( 1) Oo Pe 
His a had 
eraphy of W v be lied 
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( rT 1 ‘ ipor 
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f necess ) Lo mn as 
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Ss t r 1re ems 
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leclual pric Sin rites 
e are nen OlIs are 
imiber. the as nt « r} iter 
nd toan as ! } eS 
il Is LEN Neither Wiclif’s 
ho S train t ola ul 
Oot the ! Lud i i to nan 
L rne ni e tl re Olt o he 
is e im t in a CASK ive 1} 
a strange yet it is to the peo 
il { Ort ( ! appe Lica 
! ersilyv ¢ OXI I is lores ) 
) n IS ) wel ) 1d 
ol het ms; and o po ul 
S a pati t mi a V 
from him. There remained the 
ym hi nde } ( had 
{ »\ the Sip prea I In 
Hands | id no ( 1 ( > place 
S 1aW LO LONE re st pow 
sown | y I l ( aently 
sseqd Lhenise ( | pea Ve 
is hace Loo soon rif li¢ th 
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he Cias bide overcan { ere 
il s sen erate t ms S 
t \ W ic Ss hngula rlune ( 
wad fli persec ona Led 
lowe om tie L behind iim 
limself what most assured 
elforts helped in the end to accom 
lor lis nation 
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FARMER 


ea I y mber, ana t da olit 
s already fadi though it was only a 
DASt the middie of the atternoon 
yin Finch was di ng toward his farm 
ih id leit ea 1 the morning to 
ro totow! Dut to weve from his face one 
In { ive been sure that his business had 
not bee sucecesstu He looked pinehed 
ind discouraged something besides 
1 ( i | Lara ticed the |] hi 
fui red ) Ss it caretu made its uy 
over the frozen ruts of the familiar road 
Ther id lately been a few days of 
IY) l eather nen the gro ind had had 
time to tha Dut ith a sudden blast of 
cold deep mud had become like tron 
rou ind ragged, and jarring the people 
and orses ecru rmtried »>travel ove 
l The road lav through the bleak coun 
try side of the salt-marshes which stretch 
ed themselves away toward the sea, dot 
te here and there th hav-ecoeks, and 
crossed in wa ering lines by the inlets and 
ditches, filled now with gravish ice, that 
Was Sin ne and eracking as the tide ran 
out Che marsh-grass was wind-swept 
and beaten until it looked as soft and 
brown as fur; the wind had free course 
over it, and it looked like a deserted bit of 
the world; the battered and dingy flat 
bottomed boats were fastened securely in 


t } ry? { . ] . 
their tinv harbors, or pulled tar ashore as 


if their usefulness was over, not only for 

that season but for all time [In some 
; ri 4 } J . 

late a inn eather one feels as 1f Sum 


f 


mer were over with forever, and as if no 
resurrection could follow such unmistaka 
ble and hopeless death 

Where the land was higher it looked 
rocky and rough, and behind the marshes 
there were some low hills looking as if 
they were solid stone to their cores, and 
sparingly overgrown with black and rigid 
cedars These stood erect from the least 
to the greatest, a most unbending and 
heartless family, which meant to give nel 

ier Shade in summer nor shelter in win 
ter No wind could overturn them, for 
their roots went down like wires into the 
es, and no drought could dry away 
the inmost channels of vigorous though 
scanty sap that ran soberly through their 
tough, unfruitful branches. 

In one place the hills formed an amphi 


theatre open on the side toward the sea, and 





FINCH. 


here on this bleak d iV it seeme das if some 


dismal ceremony were coing forward. A 


one caugnt sight of the solemn audiences 


of black and gloomy cedars that seeme 


t 


» have come together to stand on. the 


curving til l-sides one instinetively look 


ed down at the level arena of marsh land 
below, half fearing to see some awful suc 

rificial rite or silent combat It might be 
an angry company Ot la nadryads wl 
had taken the shape of cedar-trees on th 

day of revenge and terror It was diffi 
cult to believe that one would ever se 


them again, and that the summer and 
winter days alike would find them look 
Inge down at the grave business which was 
invisible to the rest of the world The 
little trees stood beside their elders in fam 
LiLeS, solemn and stern and SOMme Whisera 
ble men may have heard the secret as they 
stumbled through the snow praying for 
shelter, lost and frozen on a winter night 

If you lie down along the rough grass 
in the slender shadow of a cedar and look 
off to sea, in asummer afternoon, you only 
hear a whisper like ‘* Hush! hush!” as th 


wind comes throueh the stiff branches 
The boughs reach straight upw rd: you 
ean not lie underneath and look through 
them at the sky; the tree all reaches away 
from the ground as if it had a horror of 
it, and shrank from even the breeze and 
the sunshine 

On this December day, as the blasts of 
wind struck them, they gave one stiff, un 
willing bend, and then stood erect again 
The road wound alone between the sea 
meadows and the hills, and poor John 
Finch seemed to be the only traveller 
He was lost in thought, and the horse still 
went plodding on. The worn butfalo-robe 
was dragging from one side of the wageon. 
and had slipped down off the driver's knees 
He hardly knew that he held the reins. He 
Was 1n no hurry to get home, cold as it was, 
for he had only bad news to tell 

Polly Fineh, his only daughter, was 
coming toward home from the opposite di 
rection, and with her also things had gone 
wrongs. She was a bright. good-natured 
girl of about twenty, but she looked old 
and care-worn that day. She was dressed 
in her best clothes, as if she had been away 
on some important affair, perhaps to a 
funeral, and she was shivering and whol 
ly chilled in spite of the shawl which her 
mother had insisted upon her carrying. 




















FARMER 


1iot uncomfortable 


had bee n 


al MOrnit 


It 


and she hh 





for that time o year, id Toutes 
the extra wrap at frst, but now she hucwved 
it close, and half buried her face in Ss 
a Lhe SKV Was Grav alt meay eN 
ep n th west, wnere VaS a cieal rid 
und ftluffv brown tops o ( ea isters 
o1rden-roads Stood OU inh ¢ aqauisit 
cate Ss ;muettles against t Ss on i 
fh road-sides, While Some tattered Ss 
ra pert Lhi¢ ila Ss ta QUli QPIOW 
COLOr As Po iV Passed LdDaPrDeErPY DUST 
ul grew bove Her shlie Vas Torced to stop 
) cr} alia rite Sth aS it had a l 
rapproact leh Sli OKed a from 
other side 1l seemed to be Giowl Vith 
Nes Thes is Shining out pleasar 
iOW Lhat il had SulK be ) tie « ids 
aid in these ite goiden rays the Darbert 
push id taken On a re splendo it 
ive Polly a start, and it cheered her nota 
tlie, Lhis sudden transto a ! mia ( 
f n went back along the road a i¢ L\ 
» see it again as she had at first in its loo 
ot misery The berries that L « ne 
» its thorny branches looked ary and 
poiled, but a fe steps forward again 
nade them shine out, and take on a beau- 
that neither summer nor autumn had 
ven them, and Polly gave her head a 


» Shake Phis re are tWO WaVs OT look 


ing at more things than barberry bushes 
she said, aloud, and went off with brisker 
steps down the road 

At home in the farm-house Mrs. Fineh 
had been waiting for her husband and 
daughter to come, until she had grown 


tired and hungry and almost frightened 
Perhaps the day had been longer and hard 
had 


cautions and sugat 


er to than te 
of 
that 


both, and though the 


ner »y any one els sne 


thought sO many 


tions she might have given them 


father’s errand was 
» had 
Pol 


ly’s encounter with the school committee 


a much more important one, still she 


built much hope on the possibility of 
Things had bee: row 


al- 


proving successful 


ing very dark in Mr. Finch’s business 


fairs, and they had all looked with great 
eagerness toward her securing a situation 
as teacher of one of the town schools It 
was at no great distance, so that Polly 
could easily board at home, and ma iV 
things seemed to di pend pon it en if 
the bank business turned out beite: an 


was feared. Our heroine had in | 


hood 


scholarship, and stood at the head of the 


been much praised for her good 


FINCH. 





1s 

aistt SChioo ind it had been ut 

I t errand mother b t t 

Vo ri | ends more or le 
S a have ha meV Ca i t Ca 
t Lb ihard t ! 

’ I Phiaorie I i¢ 
p l ub hberh yin us 

( Oo a 

! a id acquitted rs 
t s of a neighboring a 
I ( eal i¢ ) na i 
Normal $ ) She | e) 
Pp ( ) ma ’ l 
OTN sé Ps ali Cu ay iit 
I ( l i l ll OD Hacure i i 
mere t ) it t { , ial l 
Trhiili Vou vi€¢ i¢ 1 ( ) 
{ cere a ( t ( Ss ( 

et ! Shi too st ! na Y 
! vk eve » be Yr) 7 mue 
| Vas ¢ t muah te oO ( ‘ 
SO una ySlie ‘ t Ivin 
COLOTS al Cl t ta el { i ae | 
irrived it sue Teit Le re s 
( Lilie ris ho ere Lurned ¢ ! ) 
the orid, some of them « r ti 
fully that they had fin ed eir edu 
tion, since they had not enough 
learn anvthing@ more, either ith SCHOO 
OOKS In their hands or withe i¢ } 

It came to Polly’s mind as sh ood in 
1 rTo the rest of thie l Lie 
Old Tmihist Oo was C eft «¢ tie tru 
ees Gay Lhem the ( mas nad sor 
ery good advice ides [ w ( 
we all made up our minds to eacher 
L wonder if e are going to be good one 
and if I shouldn ive liked somethin 
else a great deal better 

Certainly she had met » a disap 
porntme nt at the eC inning ro " 
career, for shit ad seen th is! es 
sary for her to be thin reac ) m 
and it seemed is lf every schoo I ) 
ter class had been provided Vi eachet 
She had been so con ident o er powers 
and mindful of her high stan ov at the 
Normal Seliool that it seem tL ilrst tliat 
a fine position Ought to b S tor tl 
asking But one after anoth I plan 
had falien to tue ground int Liils lust 
one ich had Jus een dec d agai 
her also It had never curred to her a 
nr iS a POSSID { Yr that she ruld 
app Po. e la OWT) St OllMnerown 
aistrict oO le Lhe truth, it iS av it 
downfa ol pride to the fami but the 
had id to each other that it would be 
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‘ yy P to Lve ‘ ter a pOome 
i | S 1e ¢ ] l hers ‘ icl 
8) evervb fe thre i $s 
8) 1h ela ale na no Ol 
( e! int i aS ent toward 
e. kn that she must tell them 
I ne ( had been chosen to li the 
\ KF} 0 re! e hre, and 100 
( it o e window do 1 the road, and 
e sto n e was Knitting na 
ried ) } { but evel half-hou 
i ent agoupied her uneasiness, and 
he looked out of the window altogethet 
ut til t fire is almost burned 
yu nittin ay Intouehed in 
i » Vas a d ne-lLoOOKING Wo 
ni \ orn ( featured face, and 
nnish ur that had once been heht 
ywn, but was much faded and not a lit 
these later years It had been 
( 1 pitv that she married John 
I ( oO had not ball so mueh force as 
( h all her wisdom and affee 
1 ec omy every year had seemed 
o take away something from them, leay 
oO | mitts and @aims 1n ex¢ nore \t 
! I ! ind ambition, which were 
rt enough, always ciung to her 
. ins and purposes; but as she 
P ear that he staid exactly 
! une piace, Making little heaaway 
‘ erin ming or anything else, she be 
in to hi more and more in her daugh 
nd looked eagerly to see her 
ln hier Wand Zalhn an honorable place, 
in her hool life, and afterward asa 
mie ta never dadreanv | bef« ( 
i¢ or t diff lliies 1 at nad assailed 
‘< ne home the head of her 
clas } She had supposed that it 
vould beaneasy t h tO} ( now tohinda 
Od SItuUALLOn ,a high or private School, 
Wit Vcaplital salary She hated to think 
( as nothine for he r but to hold sway 
over the few scholars in the little unpaint 
ed s Ol-house half a mile down the 
road, eve though the girl, who was the 
ver delight of her heart, sho ild be with 
het >n h more than thev had expected 
t firs Shit is a kind simpie-hearted, 
) ian, this elder Mary Fineh, and 
she had borne her failing fortunes with 
ect bravery: she had been the sun 
> e and inspiration of the somewhat 
mn l ) house for many vears 
At last she saw her husband coming 
udonge t road, and even that far-aw Ly 
first glimpse of him told her that she 


would hear no wood hews He pulled up 
the fallen butfalo-robe over his lap and 
sat erec and tried to look uneonce rned 
as he adrove nto the yard, but it Was some 
time before he came into the house He 
inharnessed the horse with stitf and shak 


ngs hands, and Mave fhiln his Supper, and 


turned the old wagon and backed it into 


ts place before he came in Polly had 
core home also by that time and was 
Sitting bv the Window, and did not turn 
to spe ik to hh hh H » 1i¢ A ead Old i d 
her face was grayish, and the lines of it 
were hard and drawn in strange angeles 


You had better sit right down bv the 


fire, John she told iammn and Vl ret 
vou and Polly a good hot supper richt 
away L think, like’s not you didn tgeta 
mouthful of dinnet 


lve no need to te ] you | ve gol b d 
news,” he said “The bank’s failed, and 


they won t pay more n ten cents on a do 


hal ibthey a out todo that itS worse 
than we ever thoucnt 1 could be The 
cashier got Speculating, and hes made 
‘way with about everything.” 

lt seemed to him as if he had known 
this ror years Il WaS such ani old sad storv 


alreadv, and he almost wondered at the 
surprise and anger that his wife and Polly 


showed at once t 


It made him a little im 
patient that they would ask him so many 
eager questions This was the worst 
piece of misfortune that had ever come to 
him. Although they had heard the day be 
fore that the bank would pass its dividend, 
and had been much concerned and trou 
bled, and had listened incredulously to 


worse stories of the condition of the bank’s 


finances, they had looked for nothing like 
this 

There was little to be said, but every 
thine to be thought and feared. They 
had put entire confidence in this bank’s 
security, and the money which had be 
longed to John Finch’s father had always 
been left there to draw a good yearly in 
terest. The farm was not very produc 
tive, and they had depended upon this div 
idend for a large part of their ready mon 
ey Much of their other property lad 
dwindled away If ever there had been 
a prospect of making much off the farm, 
something had interfered. One year a 
piece of woodland had been cleared at eon 
siderable expense, and on the day before 
its unlucky owner was to begin to haul 


the great stacks of fire-wood down to the 


little wharf in the marshes, from whence 














could be carried away to market by take a v to 
ners, the fire got in, and th Hlame ( { Ll Vé i ¢ 
t illen pines made a toreh t ind one co I car 

uw part of tine oul V for yyre tiie taxes to pay, and t 

O S ino L ! t yin rar ‘ ‘ ‘ 

HO remer { LS 1 oO ! 1 f ! ! 1 Debind ~ i? 

uid not grow again in his time Johny amp from 1 ( nl } 

» Lb cher ! ! \ s 
sure of the success of his plat is: aft 2 rei Pee ir Wee 








: } \ SO 1) oO be p it na S ‘ 
Lt and on 1 atte even nor 1 l it. t} ( P 
ud \ ha rie is | | | ‘ 
') ( el ) rut 51 | iS ! \ 
ne bDOVISH person to her as en she | vo it 
narried te n oO ( I ! 
i ] shouidad | ( ) Ol ! l iit ) f 
ae eee ove Wi I | 
that it ) »} mi LO ({ r 
rite ‘ ime d. inde 
) f i ! re { \ ] al if ) I aa t 
t ivh ( a I hace SO f ‘ 
t of the manner and tau an eld I Ldea 
na ubsuccessiul n VO ) 
if) il ft erin the itchen ! ‘ ( ’ 
Sudadde! oO} hn Gark \ il I ( ~ ! ere} ( } a 
\ scold as ¢ er of r con ! 0d oO nd so » daa 
I \ ry i herst for rs el ‘ ! Im ' 
! ima and int OF courage Ss! i r mn be ( | mh Or ht to 
ta d to speak at last for fe ta { ntil Too ' 
yin she felt stra V unstrune and st-rate sala that Y ( nore 
i | 1 LWO Nn had old J ( mv i 2) here 
Poilv’s disappointment, t t the ager ) I’m sure I do int vo o thr 
tne district naa @ive t SC hor to his iwav sucha od « ] ‘ r ' 
Wh niece, a young girl Trom Salem, who forus,”’ said Mrs. Finch. sorrowful] y | 
is to board at | S house i tf) ip his W fe Vant vou to be son ‘ v. Po nd take 
is much as she could wit the house-wo your vht place in the orid 
mut of sehool-hours It’s all of a piee sut Po swered s tha ri 
to-day, cvroaned the larmer Lm sorry wasnt sure it Was a ood 11¢ 
or ye, Polly Lili she Saw whether it w r 
‘She may hear of something vet.” said There were too manv seco e tear rs 
Mrs. Finch, making a great effort to speak already. and she hadn't reason to sup 
cheerfully “You know t ey have he} pose she would bea first ite one Shehbh 
ame at the Normal School people are leved that people had bette i odo the 
Wavs sending there for teache) ad thir ¢ ere s et ‘ » do She 
fttentimes one fails at the last n li Ww a rat be a ) ! it, than 
through sickness, and I shouldn't wonder teach any sehool she ¢ saw nd for 
Polly found a good place yet in that this year, at any rate is FOINE to ser 
ay nether ( > i isnt g ng 
I declare I don’t know how we shall to be some help at home I did the best 
ret along ; moaned Pol v's father to I co dad at secnool she sa d rnd it 1S 
vhom his daughter’s trouble seem« lonly easy enough to get my lessons, but n 
1 small part of the general misfortunes I’ve against a dead-wall | don't 


** Here’s winter coming, and I’m likely to see but you both need me.and I’m wel] 
be laid up any day with my rheumatics, and strong as anybody alive. I'd age 
nd I don’t see how we can afford t peven deal rather work at home a Vbiie than be 
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oucht you would relisha 


ith a lot of children, and none 
lan othall Kr? V What we re 
t to thi L od deal more 
! school bef L be 1 to 
ye wiad to ive mu nelp vour 
} Kineh. d msolat 
) t along@® som 
[ to indas Shi 
ition forma tthat 
ntsio aowncellal l 
i er pa ! adark hie s 
re e tea-kettle id bewu 
re lO OF coats snowed 
mits le of the stove 
1 a ( ol sch 
a Ootit » ore ne la 1 1d 
then we out to feed the cat 
) {1 chilled, and as all 
id TOrsake him It was some 
) e ne re rnedad, and if H 
1d set wd supper Was i! 
ready to be eaten Polly had 
of ecotfee wid dran hel rst 
rea Satistac yn md almost 
1 a} mit her father tast 
did not seem to care tor it, eat 
ttle food with evident etfort 


rood 


) 


Lidd HIS e, With much con 
cern: but the man answered sadly that he 
couldi't eat; he felt all broken down 

It was a p hing day for you to take 
that long ride It's the bleakest road round 
ere, that marsh road 1s, and you hardly 
ea mouthful of breakfast I wish you 
had got something to warm you up before 
you arted to come bac ’ said his wife, 
ooking at him anxiously [ believe [ll 
cet you something now,” and she went t 
ind a treasured bottle, long stored away 


1S¢ 


d 


John Finch was a temperate man 


I dec 


ICSS1 


iare | forcvot to 


milk,” hes 


n ease of chill or illness, for 


[ don't know’s such a thing 


» and I sat down-on the grin’ 


happened to me before 


[ thought 


when I was out 


und tried to think what it 


Was, 


} 
and she WHISK 


her best cre SS 


ul been already turned up 


old frock Vi 


ana 


ised on days of cleaning, or wash 


rough work, when she had lent 


vas something eise 
e par 
e Tram 
I couldn 
Ll) milk,” said Polly 
ipstairs and replaced 
mproned, DV a rougn 
va 
or ovune 

a to ielp her mother 


[t was not 


1 


nih 


if 


new for her, a farmer's daughter born and 
bred, to undertake this work, but she made 


v distinet change of direction that hight 


und as she sat milking in the cold barn by 
the duit light of the lantern a certain plea 
sure stole over her She was not without 
her ambitions, but they had never flown 
Vith Tree Vings up an Imaginary caree. 
of school-teachinge ‘Ido believe mother 
ind Lean earn money enouch totake care of 
1 she said to herself, “Sand next vear Im 
ou oO toutas much land as father 

me havein strawberries Herthought 
nN er wer isier f that night L tie 
LWO COWS [ook i rouna il el h sul 
prise, and seemed to value el ood - na 
tured word wd hurried pats as she let 
them She disturbed a sleepy row of hens 


perched on the rail of the hav eart, and 


tLhougnt it Was a pity there is hota det 
ter place for them, and that they hould 

mes a. } | } 
be Slraying® about Lim gvomng to read 


] 
up some of the old numbers of the Agri 


culturist.” she said, and see what [ can 
do about having more « vs to sell.” It 
was evident that Polly was fired with a 


creat enthusiasm, but she remembered sud 
denly another new great interest which 
Was a secret as vet even from her mother 
This remembrance gave her a little un 
e€aslhuess 

early when the supper table 
had been ¢ 


eared a Vay, ind the mi 
strained and set aside in the pantry 

John Finch had drawn his chair close t 
the stove, and when his wife and d wich 
ter sat down also, ready to begin the 
evening which showed so little promise 
of Inlarity, they saw that he was erying 


“Why, father! 


frightened, for this was something she did 


Polly exclaimed, half 
not remember ever seeing since she Was 
a child. And his wife said nothing, but 
came and stood beside him and watehed 
him as if the vague sense of coming trou 
ble which had haunted her all day was 
croing to explain itself by some. terrible 
crisis. 

‘I’m all broken down,” the poor man 
sobbed. ‘‘I used to think I was going to 
be somebody, and get ahead, and nothing 
I’m in debt 
more than vou think, and I don’t know 
which way to look. My farm don't yield 
me as it used to, and I don’t grudge what 


has gone as I wanted it to. 


we've done for the girl, but it’s been all 


we could carry, and here she's failed of 


getting a place to teach. 


seems to go against us.” 





Kiverything 


ene ee 
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s was really most sad and d th aoctors house il h ever 
it truly seemed as 1 e wh s of gre nore ¢ rto rea | 
' ce had stopped: there seemed to be had broke) la 
neg to follow this unhappy day bright rays « down ce ¢ 
' 
( wad GAespall but Vo VV S Lhe I aies at f 
to spea ii ner cheeks grew very” they eC} L hye a i 
Isat r. dont thin oO ive ! ea ( a . i 
* ! oO i ( oO ! | y ( ‘ s | 
mon 1 t ma not the VS ‘ el 1 ‘ 
hia uid i pp a » us ci ‘ 
’ no lam gou to tak old h et é low Po ke cle 
; mht here at Ome | ud beTO l ‘ a} is 
ype You tl ! ere Isl | ht {) th ! t t eeda CES 
mn ean do t ‘ St Ho n! ‘ ull ¢ Liat 
1 ce Vou oO ( er] ( mia thie 6 
Bu 1 Finch shook his head u mys Po 
Lat st relused to te | ula have IV ral i vv tu ‘ 
thin if ] had had n bonds to Liq f ‘ ( ~ 
y me oO he finally contessed ut 2 ivers ) i ut i 
I don't s yw I ever can p three of night e ha omfo ense oO 
dred dollars t strot ! tha to ust 
[na ee Prost eal t 0 wa con i 
was ONnIL\ tt past s wd 1 ( >) ienivs t i Lie Ind o er 
uuld go to bed, and his ife followed ootsteps besides het n ont 
n to his room as 1f he had been a child rround, and stopped, feeling for the first 
his breaking down had been a most pain time anythine e fe LH ! 1 
and frightful thine, and Polly w not vas to hide, but the roa is Wide Lut 
‘prised to be wakened from her Sj S ered, and there was noth to do l 
eep a few hours later, for she had wor to goon. Shethought ne that it might 
ied and lain awake in a way that rarely be omebody whom she could send. the 


happened, fearing that her father would rest of the way, and in another minute 





be ill, and wondering what plans it would) she heard a familiar whistle, and eall 
ve best to make for his assistance in the out, not without relief, ‘ Is that you Ar 
coming year She believed that they ry?” 
could do much better with the farm, and The figure stopped and answered no 
he made up her mind tobe son anddaugh- thing, and Polly hurried nearer, and spoke 
ter both again 
Mrs. Finch ealled her, hurriedly coming ‘*For Heaven's sake what sends yo 
half-way up the staircase with a lght. out this time o’ night?” asked the youn 
Your father is sick,” she said, anxious- man, almost impatiently; and Polly in 
iV. ‘*T don’t know whether it is more her turn became a little angry with him 
than a chill, but he’s in great pain, and I she could not have told why 
wish we could get the doctor. Can't you ‘Tm not out for pleasure he answer 
wrap up warm and go over to Minton’s ed, with some spirit Father is taken 
and see if they can't send somebody very sick; we are afraid it is pneumonia 
There's nobody there said Polly; and I’m going for the docto | ! as 
‘the bovs are both away iil ®O myse f novody to send 
and get back before you begin to miss ‘“T was coming up from Portsmouth 
ne and she was already dressing as fast to-day said the Ing man and IL lost 
is she could. [In that quiet ne rhborhood the last train, so 1 came on a freight train 
she had no thought Ot Tear; it Was not with some fellows I know ind I tho ight 
like Polly to be afraid, at : rate d_ Id foot it ov ro r pot We wer 
after a few words to her father, and mak delayed a goou hile or it wouldnt have 
ng a bright fire in the little fire-place of been so te here was a ear off the 
the bedroom, she put on her warm old trac at Be 
hood and mittens, and her mother’s great Hie id turned, and was walkin beside 
plaid shawl. and scurried away up tne Polly Vho wondered that he had not 


road. It was a mile and a half to the sense enough to otfer to call the doctor 
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( oO e his gallantry such a thing They yped the 
nood Tor ! na ness ile in the heavy ) kets Dultalo n 
a King, bul he wd set forth, the doctor sayin that th 
t ' Ie een couid not »ymuch taster t t al 
ind elf t something tLe is la tle sleep und P 
i »wed tse did not have nuech to s ni except 
( ) u? tenderness nh answer to one or two questions ( 
of cherishing he asked about r father’s condition: b 
e1 inished Troy her it last s told him of her own cord © 
Lie roubles that had en pon t @ rth 
1 < yyn sSaiem that da [t alie iv seemed a ( to fre 
to i that t i! ne Slnee the morning Ssne teilta i she had 
! somet row} ears olaer mnste id of Hours 
( mn vour ta ( You ither has a bad trouble about 
him a od deal, don t the heart said the doctor, hesitati 
( unedu uid P \ | Sjusta ell vou shouid Kno 
| { ster and f ter it, and il this 1s eumonta, it i CO Vel 
turnit to Inn n 1 hard with him And if le pulis through 
deal,” said Jer LT ho as | hope he ill if we cateh him in time 
O me for an une I ean you must see to it that he is very careful 
no our father’s going to uli the rest of the inter, and doesn’t ex 
Pose n n bad ither He musn't 
UL, ' ig \ stiffly md cr" Into Lhe Ooads Opplng yt iVthin 
topped | road, and of that sort. 
mOKed a 1 in a sharp and I'm m h Oop ed to you for tellin 
ng \ me, ud Po VY, Ora I L\ mad 
‘ » home,” she told) up my mind to stay 1 t at hor 
ni | ot to the vil- was in hopes to get a school, but I couldn 
1 [shall ride home with the do it, and now I can see it was meant that 
sno need r vou to come shouldn’t, for mother could et aton 
yu And Je Liter vithout me if father’s going to be sick | 
nist ! oe ved Keep Wishing | tl id been a bOY and she 
VAS sed to elIng um rave a shaky little laugh that had a ver 
nh nours, and hen he found sad tone 1n tt or it ems as if fathe 
ine ie dressed hurried], needed my help on the farm more than 
n, brimful of kindness an¢ mother does in the house, and I don't se¢ 
t her im he shouldn't have it,’ she confessed 
st in silence to what he courage of her n opinion 
) of the cas und then at it is the only thing for me 
ere and there from his to do [ always had a great knack at 
room that served him making things grow, and | never should 
r stened his great-coat be so happy anyvw re as vorking oul 
adow} e Tur cap that iad = doors and handling’ a piece of land. Ld 
helme vinst the 1 s rather work with a hoe than a ferule any 
er storms, and they went out day,’ and she gave the queer little laugh 
( ible Che doctor was an again. Nobody would have suspected 
wna ume and he was de sne found 1t SO hard to bear the doctor's 
Lii¢ IS \ nh hich his bad hews 
inion hurried about and help But what is it you mean to do 2?” ask 
e lantern t ib hune th he ed the doctor, in a most respectful tone 
stable was no ry bricht though he was inwardly much amused. 
ound wav about, and Polly hesitated ‘T have been thin] 
oon harnessed She found Ing that we might raise a good many more 
1 Ss needed tightening, the early ver tables. and ever so much more 
ised it that day for anoth- poultry Some of our land is so shelter 
| Sil r try it and ed that it is very early, you know, and it’ 
felt a W m @liow of admi lirst-rate light ioam We always cet peas 
d to 1m s¢ that not on and potatoes and beans long before the 
\ indred would have don Mintons and the rest of the people down 
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ir Wav, and theres no oub ) " rn ( red ' 
arke Lhe old sorre 
But you'll have to hi elp,” the the ove wei edge ¢ , 
etor sug rested LIi¢ at | if thi Tt ( ( 
And Polly swere tha ( id As ypened the er ¢ Da 
) t of tl mut she kKnie eouid en eard ner ill Oo 
nanage someho its a new t sI an e doctor spe s 
i see, docto She said, mue encoul rt stre? t ( 
‘ ved DV nis evident interest D L mean t 4 et y Vores een S t 
) wrk m Val through. it | j has Po | SEE) d oh 
: | wood and sold hay, ar { had bee rrea ired 
- too much butter or too many eges, and OOK at ive ulin est lie 
; rr’e early po LLOoeS Lia Ve unted 1 ( nore Ss As ie ¢ Lo 
ru d Sé those but it seen ed ws it thie room ) Sight ¢ l ( 
irm Was there only to ead US, al ho md eae ! wce Seemed to please lim 
| believe I can make it feed a good many and his owt e brighten 
er people besides; and we must get Youre a good girl, Pol uid hie 
ney somehow People let girls vounger ‘‘ Um som vo uc r vad tin 
in | eet married, and nobody thinks it He yked we ‘ und Pol 
s any risk to let them try housek ping could ne sa i n Im ans r hie 
1 GOIN to trv tarmkeepine rebuilt t re i { nen ent to tand 
1 wise head for such a you yn hie tt ( 1 to see the ) \ it S 
said und no | help vou every wav | doses of ied e 
ul im not a rich man, but [m com Very ear] n the mor M 
ibly off for a country doctor, and LT v« ton’s mother came knocking at the door 
rot more money put away than | ith KEL \ W i) Po \ wd Loc 1 r the do 
ise; so, if you come short at any time had gone a y in the 1 Shue 
ou Just come and tell me, and nobor pushed the bolt witl ! ol ( 
ul KNOW anythi about ind you ie wished to Dar thie ntran oan ur 
in take your own time to pa ick I r trouble that might be iving in 
snow more about doctorine than I do forthem outside Mi Mit is rea 
ibout farming, or Td give you pient oO ith er expressions of svmopat 
idvice,. But you go ahead, Polly somehow Polly wished. sl mild go 
Polly nestled dow? into t! c buff ilo » a\ She too t look at the Cc il 
feeling already that she had become a Vho Was Ssieeping a r the suffering and 
yusIness Woman The old won bump- wake ness of the might, and ) 1€) 
ed and shook as they ent along and 1n head ominou Tol ch Po could 
the dim heht Polly caught sight of the have struck her lie iS an unpleasan 
varberry bush—only a darker shadow on croaking sort of woman, and carried in 
high bank at the side of the road her whole manner a cons ! Ss ot t 
ind she thought of it affectionately as if altered fortunes of the Fink ind ¢ 
t were a friend Young Minton, whom even econdoled th Po ( ) 
iey overtook at last, ¢ loudly pointment about the scho 
some good wish that the find Mr. ‘* Jerry spoke about meet uu Zon 
Kinch better,and the doctor asked sharp- for the doctor,” she said in « clusion 
lv who he was as they drove by Polly ‘‘Itold him I didn’t kn ould 
told him, not without a feeling of embar think about catchin him out so te at 
rassment, which was very provoking to night; but he was to VPortsn th, and 
her. mistook the time ¢ the tra iL Vé ( } 
‘IT must say I never liked that tribe,” joking him for some time pas ve about 
said the doctor, hastily. °F al ivs hate made up my mind there's some attraction 
to have them send for me to Portsmout| He is terrible too th 
When they reached the farm, Polly that Miss Hallett w » Was Sstoppl oO thie 
urged the doctor to go into ( se at ministers int summet! 
onee. There is a bright le th This is n Polly could bea 
kitchen and in the bedroom that o} ed for it was on i ( ne since Mrs. Mir 
out of it, and the girl was almost afraid to ton had been payu ( t ention 
vo in after she had led the horse into the and at and Je i 
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a match of it, as the farms joined standing there had reached her native 
! I rary rK Crowiln too heavy place, al a Po V was uncommol ly OOK 
) is she became older looking, if the truth must be told, whic} 
mean Mary Hallett.she was Jerry Minton’s eves had been quick t 
} september to a voung man In notre Thoug It WasS KnNOWNh atl once 
( ! COMMISSION rm through the town What a plight the 
Po and Mi linton, forthat time Finches’ affairs were in, Jerry had come 
i iS ro ed hors 1d Toot at tirst, apparentiv unconscious Of his mo 
‘ ! if umd, ang thers whara il of s attentions, with 
! ! venti! ilter oreat Show Of Sympathy id riIehnaliness 
to offer to watelh with the sick man by 
rel ness t it follow night. or to be of any use by qaav,a tie 
rand the eiaer M iry nad been much mor~ihned and surprised at 
red and worn out be- Polly's unmistakable repuise. Her qui 
( is COr LiIEscenes t nstinet had detected an assumption Of con 
rs and troubles was almost as descension and patronage on his part as 
i hess 1tse¢ The doetor as vell aS his mothers, and thi PrOW]N 
GQ helpruld i ole Va i OnadneSsS Vhich she had elt eartier in 
‘ It w 1 most cheet that season turned to a dislike that vrew 
k esenee, and more than much faster in the winter days. Her mo 
| drove back to the y we with. ther noticed the change in her manuer 
rn. ¢ ‘ with her o Ors » bring and one night as they sat together in the 
to ft larm, ana they ecame Tast kitehen Mrs. Fineh wh spered a gentie 
na Phe ! cnew vVilhout being Warning to her daughter “| thought 
d that it would be a long time before one time that there might be something 
1 ther would grow strong again if between you and Jerry,’ sne said . | 
it time ever ¢ neatall They had got hope vou wont let your duty to your fa 
e) ( ithout help, she and her ther and me stand in the way of your set 
e) Some of the neighbors had ol tiling vourself comfortably L shouldn't 
fered thei sei ees in-doors and out, but like to think we were going to leave you 
these latter offers ere OnlV occasionally alone A woman's better to have a home 
accepted of her own 
Phe oxen had been hired by aman who Polly turned so red that her mother 
vas hauling salt hay to town, and Polly could see the color even in the dim light 
had taken eare of the horse and the two by which they watched 
Ce S She had split the fire-wood and ‘* Don't you worry about me,” said the 
ought it in, and had done what little girl. ‘‘ This is my home, and I wouldn't 


roug work had to be attended to in these marry Jerry Minton if he were the Presi 
; dent.” 


eeks in spite of her mother’s unwiiling 
Ness lo tell the truth, she enjoyed it It was a black and snowless winter un 
ifter the heat and stillness of the house, til latein January. There, near the sea, 


d when she could take the time to run such seasons are not so uncommon as they 


out for a little while, it was alwavs to are farther inland; but the desolation of 


ook at some part of the farm, and the landseape struck Polly Finch all the 


thoug many of her projeets proved to be more foreibly since it was answered to by 


castl n the air, she found almost her the anxiety and trouble that had fallen 


pleasure in these sad winter davs in. into her life. She had not been at home 

ui m d thinking them over in midwinter for severa! vears before, and 
Before her father’s illness she would in those earlier days she never had no 
tu { most naturaliv to Jerry Min ticed the outward world as she had learn 

ton vy help and sympathy. for he had ed todo asshe grew older. Thefarm was 
mia sé ver crhnd and pl asant to a pleasant group of fie lds in summer, ly 
‘ olly had been thought a good ing among the low hills that kept away 

nee she was an only child, and 1 both the winds from the sea and the still 

! known that John Finch keenerand bitterer northwest wind Yet 

| vife had both inherited money. the plain, warm, story-and-a-half house, 

Besides, it gave the more dignity to her with its square front yard, with lilac and 

position that she had been so long a vay rose bushes, and the open side vard with 


at selve ind such d accounts of her’ its close green turf, and the barns and out- 
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is gratitude that 


idly custom, and after saying 


irned to the kitchen, when Polly drew 
rocking-chair to the warmest cor 


ind entertained her to the best of her 


read, after all your schoolin 


vears, and I’ve taken 
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Mrs. W 
! ( nent 1 did 

question its s oO ind tt il} 

Lim fone to I »Ta er < rl Ol 
il Sa | Pol (le } 
Lie LCS l l she meant ! 
ry ! On:LV ta Lie l Goor par ( 
farms bust . 

Well. two heads are better than « 
» a { it ‘ ( had «al ‘ \ I ite } 
tion Ol in old horse a Lay ne « 
don i ivVs pu ¢ It ‘ el But 
Can see fimyv eyes aren t hat thre . 
to be, that vou are a @ood smart girl 
sonie shap to Ve Lo LeSS vou ve cr(yt 
er enough to turn ‘most any kind of am 
Phere is Mm Own rs COUSIN Sere 
\llen, her husband S ed in the las 
Wat ind shie is lett m4 oO « aren 
whieh Shie¢ isiit a great deal older t il} 


vou be, and she run the farm, and 


well, and laid up a handsome property 


She was some years older than I, but she 
hasn't been dead a vyreat man vears 
She'd plo eh a piece OF Gro ind as well as 
a man They used to eall her Farme. 
Allen. She was as nice a woman as Lever 
KHeW 

Polly laughed more he irtily than she 
had for a vood while, and it did her father 


food to hear her; but later, when the vis 
itor had gone, in spite of Polly's offer to 
drive her home a little later when anoth 
er neighbor returned the horse, our friend 
watched her vo’ away with feeble steps. a 
with 


Spe nding so many years Ina world ol hard 





bent, decrepit figure, almost worn out 
work. She might have stood for a pie 
ture of old age, and Polly felt it as she 
stood at the window. It had never come 
home to her thoroughly before, the inevi 
tableness of growing old, and of the limit 
ation of this present life: how soon the 
body loses its power, and the strength of 
the mind wanes with it. All that old Mrs. 
Wall could do in this world was done, and 
her account was virtually closed. ‘* Here 
[am just starting out,” said unlucky John 
Finch’s only. daughter. ‘I did think I 
might be going to have a great career 
sometimes when I was at school, and here 
I am settling down just like everybody 
else, and only one wave, after all, instead 
of being a whole tide. And it isn’t going 
to be a great while before I have as hard 
work to get up that little hill as old Mrs. 
Wall. But [Tm going to beat even her 


cousin Serena Allen. JI am going to be 


renowned as Farmer Finch 
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on Sunday, nobody could have said that 
she had become unwomanly and rough. 
Her hands grew to need a larger pair of 
vloves than she was used to wearing, but 
that did not trouble her; and she liked a 
story-book, or a book with more lessons in 
it still, better than ever she had. Two girls 
who had been her best friends at school 
came in the course of the summer to visit 
her, and were asked out into the garden, 
after the early breakfast, because she must 
weed the beets, and after sittine still fora 
while on a garden bench, they began to 
help her, and both got headaches; but at 
the end of the week, having caught the 
spirit and something of the enjoyment of 
her life, they would have been glad to 
spend the rest of the summer with her. 
There is something delightful in keeping 
so close to growing thing's, and one gets a 
great sympathy with the life that is in na- 
ture, with the flourishing of some plants 
and the hindered life of others, with the 
fruitfulness and the ripening and the 
gathering in that may be watehed and 
tended and counted on one small piece of 
ground. 

Everything seemed to grow that she 
touched, and it was as if the strength of 
her own nature was like a brook that 
made everything green where it went. 
She had her failures and disappointments, 
and she reaped little in places where she 
had looked for great harvests. The hay 
was partly spoiled by some wet weather, 
but there was still enough for their own 
stock, and they sold the poultry for dou 
ble the usual money. 
Polly’s firm friend, and he grew as fond 
of her as if she were his own daughter, 
and could hardly force himself to take the 
money she brought back in payment of a 
loan she had been forced to ask of him, un- 
known even to her mother, once when 
things went hard against her enterprise 
late in the spring. 

John Finch gained strength slowly all 
that summer, but his heart grew lighter 
day by day, and he and Polly made en- 
thusiastic plans in the summer evenings 
for inereased sheep-raising on their wide- 


The old doctor was 


spread pasture-land, and for a great poul 
try-yard, which was to bring them not a 
little wealth. And on Thanksgiving-day, 
when our farmer counted up her gains 
finally, she was out of debt, and more 
than satisfied and contented. She said 
over and over again that she never should 
be happier than she had been that sum- 


mer. But more than one short-sighted 
towns-woman wondered that she should 
make nothing of herself when she had 
hac a good education, and many spoke 
as if Polly would have been more admira 
ble and respectable if she had succeeded 
in getting the little town school teach- 
ership. She said herself that she was 
thankful for everything she had learned 
at school that had helped her about her 
farming and gardening, but she was not 
meant for a teacher. ‘* Unless folks take 
a lesson from your example,” said the 
doctor. ‘Ive seen a good deal of human 
nature in my day, and I have found that 
people who look at things as they are, and 
not as they want them to be, are the ones 
who succeed. And when you see that a 
thing ought to be done, either do it your 
self or be sure you get it done. ‘ Here 
I've no school to teach, and father has 
lost his money and his health. We've got 
the farm; but ’'m only a girl. The land 
won't support us if we let iton the halves.’ 
That’s what you might have said, and sat 
down and cried. But I liked the way you 
undertook things. The farm was going to 
be worked and made to pay; you were go 
ing to doit; and you did doit. I saw you 
mending up a bit of fence here and there, 
and I saw you busy when other folks 
were lazy. You're a good girl, Polly 
Finch, and I wish there were more like 
you,” said the doctor. ‘* You take hold of 
life in the right way. There’s plenty of 
luck for you in the world. And now I’m 
going to let you have some capital this 
next spring, ata fair interest, or none, and 
you can put yourself in a way to make 
something handsome.” 

This is only a story ofa girl whom fate 
and fortune seemed to batHe; a glimpse of 
the way in which she made the best of 
things, and conquered circumstances, in- 
stead of being what cowards eall the vie 
tim ef cireumstances. Whether she will 
live and die as Farmer Finch, nobody can 
say, but it is not very likely. One thing 
is certain: her own character had made 
as good a summer's growth as anything 
on her farm, and she was ashamed to re 
member that she had ever thought seri 
ously of loving Jerry Minton. — It will be 
a much better man than he whom she 
falls in love with next. And whatever 
may fall to her lot later, she will always 
be glad to think that in that sad emergen 
ey she had been able to save her father 
and mother from anxiety and despair, and 
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that she had turned so eagerly and readily 
to the work that was useful and possible 
when her own plans had proved impossi- 
ble, and her father’s strength had failed. 
All that is left to be said of this chapter 
of her story is that one day when she was 
walking to the village on one of her rare 
and happy holidays she discovered that, 
in widening a bit of the highway, her 
friend the little barberry bush was to be 
uprooted and killed. And she took a 
spade that was lying idle, the workmen 


THE RUNE OF THE 


I. 
PROEM—THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


F all white days, the whitest 
() Are the white days of the North, 
When the strong young winds of Winter, 
From his caverns flying forth, 
Seal the lips of heedless waters 
With the aretie kiss of troth; 
When the pine-tree and the fir-tree, 
From root to fronded crown, 
Are in their very shadows white 
As breasts of eider-down: 
When hill and road and homestead, 
Wide fields and distant spire, 
Are spectral in the centre 
Of the swift and soundless gyre 
Of the millions upon millions 
Of snow-flakes every where, 
[In a tintless dream of silence, 
Folding rolling earth and air. 


Through such a white day passed [ 
To the palace of the King, 

And to the room of relies 
In the Leonbacken wing; 

Nor staid to look on right or left 
At any curious thing, 

Till I came to where the Rudder 
Of the Vega, straight and tall, 

Reared its dark and ponderous column 
Against the palace wall. 

Gay banners were festooned above, 
And banners swept behind, 

This iron-bound tradition 
Of the Norseland wave and wind; 

And the tale of its contending 
With the might of wintry tides 

Was writ in rust and dint and shell 
Upon its stalwart sides. 
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having gone down the road a short dis- 
tance, and dug carefully around the roots, 
and put her treasure in a safe place by 
the wall. When she returned, later in 
the day, she shouldered it, thorns and all, 
and carried it home, and planted it in an 
excellent situation by the orchard fence; 
and there it still grows and flourishes. I 
suppose she will say to herself as long as 
she lives, when things look ugly and trou- 
blesome, ‘* Pll see if the other side is any 
better, like my barberry bush.” 


‘*VEGA’S” RUDDER. 


Strange guest for a king’s palace! 
Hath it not forgotten now 

The days and ways it throbbed at one 
With goodly keel and prow ? 

How knew it—through strange dangers 
Of waters half congealed— 

Straight on to undiscovered port 
To guide the Northern Shield ?* 


Searce had I asked the question 
Ere methought I heard a sound 
Pass faintly up the Rudder, 
And as faintly gird it round. 
Without, was slumbrous silence 
Of beautiful white weather; 
Within, began a soft, low rush 
Of voices all together 
Little, sweet, incessant voices, 
That from the Rudder sprung, 
As though each tiny barnacle 
And shell had found a tongue. 
And across, from top to bottom, 
Ran a faint and steely ring, 
As when the style of Kiihleborn 
Sealed up Lord Hulbrand’s spring. 
And lo! the dusky Rudder 
As a shield of silver shone, 
And speck of rust was golden dust, 
And shell was precious stone, 
All glittering round the legend 
That here I give to thee, 
As ‘twas graven on the Rudder 
By the Spirits of the Sea. 
II. 
THE RUNE OF THE “ VEGA’S” RUDDER. 
Under the polar sea 
Sat little Gudrun, 
On a beautiful deep-sea shell, 


* Literal English of the great explorer Norden- 
skjOld’s name. 
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Sipping her frozen tea 

From an icicle spoon. 

Who will believe if I tell 
She was a thousand years old ? 
Yet younger than you, 
Red-Lips, and Hair-of-Gold, 
By mothers kissed and curled 
In the upper world. 

Yet the riddle is true! 
Gudrun had never been cold, 
Had never been iil, 


And so, though a thousand years old, 


Was a little girl still! 


Her brothers, tiring of play— 
As even sea-babies may 

Slept in a cavern near; 

Each had for his pillow 

A puffy green billow, 

And a shell at his ear; 

So you'd certainly guess, 
Though I would not confess, 
That their dreams were queer! 


With sea-weed apron tied 
Around her wavy waist, 

One sister, with the tails, 

Nice slimy fins, and scales 

Of fishes, made the paste. 
Another stood beside, 

And filled those dainty pies 
With fishes’ gills and eyes, 

And in the oven placed, 

And raked around the ice, 
Which baked them in a trice. 
When done, those pies were nice, 
Said they who had a taste. 

But, seated on her shell, 

Gudrun thought not of dining: 
Olaf, who loved her well, 

Was at her feet reclining. 

On both a green light fell 

That told the moon was shining. 


Their lives had passed like this 
For many a deep-sea vear; 
Gudrun had thought it bliss 
With Olaf ever near. 

With him through darkest cave 
And the strange under-wave, 
Where the sea-spider’s loom 
Makes whir and muffled boom, 
She wandered without fear; 
And he, with his sweet bride, 
Had been too satisfied 

To seek the upper sphere. 


sut that Olaf had been sly, 
This legend can't deny; 


Had oft in deep-sea nooks 

Pored over mortal books 

(Brought from where wrecks are 
sown 

In sea-bed’s tropic zone), 

Till of ships, from mast to keel, 

Sly Olaf knew a deal. 


So, when one night Gudrun 
Cried, ‘* Olaf, Olaf, see! 

What rides beneath the moon 
And hideth thee from me?” 

He, quick to understand, 

Caught her with trembling hand: 
“Thine arm around me, so. 
Don't fear, my own Gudrun. 

To upper world we go, 

To see the waveless moon.” 


With her, bestrode a seal, 
And blew the sea-pipe’s peal, 
‘Come! comrades of the sea! 
Up, up, and follow me! 

No he is on my lip: 

Yon strange form is a ship. 
Before, in this degree, 

Ship ne’er sailed polar sea!’ 


Fast filled the deep with swarms 
On swarms of buoyant forms; 
Lightly they rose and whirled 
Swift to the upper world. 

Kirst o’er the freezing surge 
Olaf and she emerge. 

‘Gudrun, it is the Vega !” 
Cried he, in accents eager. 
‘**None but the Northern Shield 
Dares brave this icy field! 

I've read—hum—never mind— 
Let that sprite up behind 
While I peep in his head!” 
Through port-hole Olaf sped. 


There Erie, unaware 

What ‘twas that stirred his hair, 
Sat, with his arms close pressed, 
And chin upon his breast, 


Much pondering whereaway 
The Northeast Passage lay. 


When Olaf in his ear 

Unfolds the riddle clear, 

With finger on his nose 

Springs Eric to his toes; 

Into the eabin darts, 

Scans compasses and charts; 

Then seans the atmosphere, 

And shouts, ‘* Ho! that way steer!” 











Straight on, day after day, 
The Vega sails away. 

Glad Erie doth not know 
Sea sprites have her in tow, 
Guarding from fatal shocks 
On sharp half-sunken rocks, 
Tugging as they are able 
By vards and yards of cable. 














































Marvels when icebergs hoar, 
That threaten him before, 
Grow mysteriously dim, 
And glide afar from him! 


So, harbor won at last, 
Her perils overpast, 

The queenly Vega rides 
Safe in Northeastern tides. 


Olaf and all his flock, 

Now their kind task is done, 
Climb on a distant rock 
To bask in the polar sun. 
They question; he replies, 
With field-glass at his eves, 
W hicha sprite brought away 
When the ship anchored lay, 
Knowing no single whit 
What could be done with it. 
Great their surprise when li 
Used it so jauntily. 


Other sprites, it appears, 
Found Vega souvenirs: 








Coins, shells, a pipe, a pouch, 
Feathers from Eric’s couch, 

ia hl S 

Tobacco, and a cigar, 

Some creatures in a jar 
Keepsakes for thousand years! 


Seeing that Olaf knew 
Whate’er they brought to view, 
Each resolved in deep-sea nooks 
He would secretly con books 
Save Gudrun, Olaf’s bride, 

In his wisdom satistied. 


End of Vega Rudder rune, 
Signed by Olaf and Gudrun. 
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A TRAVEL FOR 


N this vast expanse of country, taking 

New York as a central point, within 
three or four days of it every shade, and 
gradation of climate is obtainable. Be 
tween fur and gauze it is a question of 
seventy-two hours’ travel. In January 
and February last year the mercury in 
New York thermometers forsook the stems 
and shrank into the bulbs of these instru- 
ments. Tired of plunging through the 
tundras of a New York Spitzbergen, three 
benumbed ones sought Florida. 

When Florida was first bruited, the 
young person who acted as consulting 
commissary had longings for the plumage 
of that beautiful bird of blushes, the pink 
curlew. ‘If only I could get a wing for 
this hat, it would be perfect.” ‘* You see,” 
said the greatest of fishing authorities, 
‘the tip of the wing of the Jbis rubra I 
must have. In the Maine lakes are ¢ca- 
pricious and imaginative trout. They rise 
only to one particular shade of feather. 
Once I tried to fool them with sham col- 
ored feathers; but no, sir, they never broke. 
[ must have a gross of pink flies; my fly- 
book requires ’em; so do you fellows go 
and get me the wings of the Ibis rubra.” 

It must be borne in mind that this was 
to be no faney yachting along the popu- 
lous shores of the Sound, where a bow- 
sprit can never be run ashore without 
smashing into a pane of glass in some- 
body’s back window. Landings could 
not be made for such trying emergencies 
as a tenderloin, a hair-brush, a bunch of 
parsley, or a bottle of cologne on the Gulf 
When the water cask was dry, or 
wood had to be cut, then we would make 
aharbor. It was not a terra tneognita, 
but there were few settlements on the wa- 
ter’s edge. What first man’s animal na- 
ture required, and then the requirements of 
the sportsman and artist, had to be thought 
of. Human comfort would have been 
shipwrecked for the want of a corkscrew, 
and art languished had there not been a 
Faber. It did look as if it was expected 
that we should live on what we shot with 
a gun or caught with a line. Fowling- 
pieces and rifles were overhauled, and we 
soon collected a mountain of impedimenta. 


coast. 


As once on a time a hunter in Senegam- 
bia, after bagging his hecatomb of ele- 
phants, did not kill one poor snipe, the 
unfortunate man having expended his 


TEMPERATURE. 


last cartridge, it became imperative that 
no calamity of a similar nature should 
happen to this party. We laid in such 
a supply of cartridges that had the final 
shell been exploded (unerring marksman- 
ship being understood), over Florida to 
day never would have winged its way a 
solitary flamingo, and that peninsula 
would have become an_ ornithological 
blank. 

The provisioning in New York was 
slight, for it was at Cedar Keys that we 
were to victual the ship. But we took a 
substantial stock of the primest coffee and 
finest-flavored tea, and a coffee-pot, and 
with these defied the possible discomforts 
of the west coast. 

It did seem ludicrous for a man mufHled 
up in an ulster, shaking the snow from 
his arctics, to stamp into a shop on Broad 
way and ask a saleswoman “for four 
yards of silk tissue.” But New York is 
cosmopolitan, not to be astonished ; so that 
young person, putting her hand at once 
on a box, opened it, and simply said: 
‘Yes, sir; veils. For Florida? We sell 
this veiling every day in winter. Take it 
green. It’s more becoming and comfort- 
able for the eves. No mosquito can get 
through it. Dreadful weather, sir.” 

The last purchase was a thermometer. 
The buyer of it was a positivist, and took 
nothing for granted. Though people 
might say at the club, in an airy way, ** In 
New York the temperature to-day is zero, 
but off Pavilion Key it is 80°—only to 
think of it!” he was not going to believe 
anything of that sort; he wanted to have 
unimpeachable scientific record of the 
fact. He recalled a friend of his who went 
to Japan for the sole purpose of studying 
earthquakes. It happened that his seis 
mometer was defective, and would give no 
He had 
pinned his faith on an instrument of his 
own invention. He only thought there 
Was something up when he and his ap 
paratus were tumbled together to the 
ground, and the walls of a building crash 
ed on top of him. Though his seismome 
ter escaped without a seratch, he did not; 
but to this day he pooh-poohs an earth 
quake in Japan. But what a pleasure it 
was to the owner of this thermometer to 
look at it and gloat over it during the 
trip! How often before the sun had risen 


record of nature’s convulsions. 
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would he chuckle as he read 76° or 78°! 
There was a malicious delight about watch- 
ing the thermometer, for the idea was fixed 
in his mind that he was cheating the wea- 
ther. Still at times there crept in doubts. 
He would say to himself: ** You can’t fool 
me. It is perfectly true that here I stand 
on the boat’s deck at 4 A.M. in my shirt 
sleeves, and I read 77°. But it is a snare 
and a delusion, only a sweet foretaste of 
summer accidentally mixed up into the 
bitterness of winter. It never can last 
throughout the livelong day. You will 
see. Weare going to shiver and put on 
woollensand overcoats before night. Some 
of the fellows have been tampering with 
the thermometer, and putting up a job on 
me.” 

It was only by degrees—no pun intend- 
ed—that the memory of the inclement 
Northern winter faded away from my 
mind, Day after day that thermometer 
moved lazily between 76° and 81° in the 
shade, and had so little work to do that 
it must have been monotonous for any 
ordinarily industrious instrument. 

On one of the coldest days of winter 
the party took the railroad. The last 
white frosting on earth's cake disappear- 
ed in mid-Virginia. The croak of the 
frog was heard on the second day in South 
liftv miles from Cedar Keys, we shed our 
coats as we stood on the platform of the 
ear, and were in a ‘‘shirt-sleeve climate.” 

Arriving at Cedar Keys in a thunder- 
storm, we instantly hunted up our yacht. 
After very little trouble we found her—a 
little schooner of seventeen tons. She 
was not a very neat or jaunty craft; her 
white paint was dingy; still, she seemed 
stanch and serviceable. We cast long- 
ing glances at certain Nassan spongers, 
trim, shapely cock-boats, but they were 
not to be hired. The eabin of the Wadl- 
lowy looked comfortable, and would, by 
squeezing, hold us and our baggage. The 
only obstacle was her draught—four feet. 
As we were to sail in shallow seas, we 
were afraid of the Wallowy by just two 
feet. The annoyance of grounding, and 
losing hours when stuck on a flat, we had 
a premonition about. She was to be 
manned by a captain, a mate and a crew 
combined, and a eook; that made three 
people. It was Hobson's choice. With 
a smaller boat the discomforts would have 
been on an increasing seale. We char- 
tered the Wallowy for three weeks. 


Carolina, and on the third morning, some 


Is Cedar Keys just on the border-land 
of that vast region known as the king- 
dom of Matiana? We were in hot haste 
to start. The captain was prompt, and so 
was the cook, Eli, but the mate and crew 
did not come up in a body. There was 
plenty to do. Eli, who as culinary artist 
had oceupied that position on a pile-driv- 
ing scow, declared that his skill could 
never accomplish anything with such a 
stove. 

‘*T ain't gwine to do no cookin’ for gen- 
tlemen as is wuth while on that yar stove, 
sa. There ain't a pot as has got a kiver, 
nor there ain't no pots. Whar’s yer fry- 
pan, yer bake-pan, yer biling-water kittle, 
yer dipper? What yer gwine to do? No, 
sa. That yar stove he say no cook.” 

Eli had to be assuaged, and the owner 
of the Wallowy little by little supplied 
the deficiencies. At last the ultimate pot 
and all the provisions bought at Cedar 
Keys were brought on board. The stores 
were passable in quality, the butter exe- 
erable, prices not very much out of the 
way. But there is an oasis in the desert, 
and if you look you are quite certain to find 
it. Goto any out-of-the-way place in the 
world, Cedar Keys or Khartoom, and you 
will be sure to discover some Swiss, gener- 
ally a Tessinois, who flourishes for the 
benefit of the traveller. The example of 
a Delmonico always being before a Tes- 
sinois, he keeps a restaurant. Think, 
then, of finding Roquefort cheese, good 
sound French wine, Apollinaris, and some 
other fluids, distilled, brewed, or natural, at 
Cedar Keys! 

As we lay off the wharf at Cedar Keys 
that first night, waiting for mate and 
crew, the weather took its final spite on 
us. It was bitter cold. We covered with 
ulsters, and shivered all through the 
night. It was like when off the southern 
coast of France all of a sudden comes 
the mistral from the northwest, those 
marrow - freezing gales which whistle 
across the Mediterranean. This was our 
last fight with the cold. Next morning 
out came the sun, a southerly breeze, and 
with it mate and crew, and away we 
bowled for summer seas and vernal tem- 
peratures. Captain Knowles was an ex 
cellent master, willing, obliging, thor- 
oughly acquainted with an intricate coast. 
Olly, the mate and crew, was a capital 
fellow, and the harmony on board was 
perfect. 

Quarters were rather close in that cab- 
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in, and the first thing done was to straight- 
en out. The oldest clothes were pulled 
from trunks and donned at once. One of 
the party outraged every sense of pro- 
priety by putting on a Swiss straw hat. 
He was upbraided for forcing the sedson, 
but although we never did acknowledge 
it, we should all have been more comfort- 
able had we adopted this head-gear. It 
took half the day to get our baggage in 
order. In a confined space, system ac- 
complishes everything. The highest dig- 
nity of general conservator was forced 
upon the most careless and absent-minded 
man of the party. Every nook and cor- 
ner of that cramped cabin it was supposed 
should hold something. Numberless pack- 
ages containing medicines, tools, fishing- 
lines, ammunition, were wedged into cor- 
ners, and the interstices filled in with gun 
What we 
were after was to find a thing at once in 
an emergency. 


boxes, rifle cases, and valises. 


To go to sleep on a bag 
full of lemons as a pillow, or to have your 
feet in a tangle of deep-sea lines garnished 
with hooks, was comforting, because you 
knew right off where these things were. 
Maps of Florida we nailed on the sides 
of the eabin. Some of these were derived 
from the highest sources of authority, oth- 
ers culled from geographers of less topo- 
graphical distinction. I am forced to 
state that for general outline they were 
superb, but for particulars all of them 
were signal failures. As we worked down 
further south they were quite useless. 
[am not going to decry the Coast Sur- 
vey, because I believe that it is almost 
beyond the power of the most painstaking 
and conscientious of chart-makers to keep 
up with the changes on the coast. The 
general contiguration of the land is possi- 
ble, but when you get to the nicer shad- 
ings, as it is a dissolving quantity, the 
charts can not be relied upon. As to 
depths, those along shore or on the keys, 
we had to give them up as bad _ jobs. 
Where the lead might have indicated 
three fathoms in 1883, there were three 
inches in 1884. Last year’s norther may 
have done the business. Of course there 
is no danger about these differences of 
depths, for, at the worst, you only get 
aground and stick there. Yachtsmen 
should remember that, on a cruise along 
this shore, and in and out of the keys, 
they are generally in water which is knee- 
deep. Having, then, always in mind that 
the number of inches in an ordinary bath- 


tub is about the measure of this depth, if 
they plough bottom and come up all 
standing, it is their own fault. Judg 
ment requires that when they make an 
entrance to a key they should only have 
motion enough on the boat to work her. 
Rush things, and they will get into trou- 
ble. But the consequences are never 
very grave, because during these winter 
months breezes are light, and heavy blows 
very rare. A great many of those indi- 
cations which men who follow the seas in 
Northern zones, and about which they are 
so everlastingly oracular and prophetic, 
come to nothing inthe Gulf. Prognosti- 
cations are spent breath. The sun may 
go down in a bank of cloud in Florida, 
that luminary cross and threatening, and 
away off to windward it looks as if a storm 
were brewing. It amounts to nothing at 
all. To some less favored portion of the 
globe speed those clouds. In an hour aft- 
erward the sky is all blue and smiling, 
and in the heavens gleams every star. 
During three weeks’ cruising we never 
took in a reef, and it rained altogether 
just about an hour and a half. But in 
early spring and fall, mostly in the latter 
period, there are storms of fearful vio 
lence. 

Taking in a rough way the line from 
Cedar Keys to Pavilion Key, the number 
of miles, as the crow flies, would be 520. 
Counting the configuration of the coast, 
the ins and outs, the tacks to be made, we 
were to sail some 700 miles. Now the 
senior traveller of the party, having some 
years before made a trip from Key West 
northerly, we were under his guidance. 
Going to sea on the 26th of January, on 
the 27th we were off Anclote, then we 
skirted Tampa Bay, and on the 28th 
dropped anchor at Palma Sola. Here at 
once we had a foretaste of the pleasures of 
Florida, and made a personal acquaintance 
with the mangrove. 

[ am inclined to believe, in the econo 
my of nature, so far as constructive pro 
cess goes, the mangrove, in combination 
with the oyster, has had much to do with 
the building up of this western fringe of 
Florida. There is that factor of resist 
ance or obstruction to a passage which 
renders a mangrove thicket impossible to 
traverse save by raccoons, snakes, or birds. 
Starting in a delicate way, with a single 
thin, phant stalk right in the salt-water, 
after a while, when the mangrove grows to 
some four or five feet high, it throws down 
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suckers from its trunk or branclies, which 
meet the waters again. In time, the suck- 
ers being all around, the main trunk seems 
to hiteh itself clear out of the water, and 
to stand upon its lower branches like a 
cheval-de-frise. Now suppose a manufac- 
turer of gas fixtures had made a hundred 
bie eandelabra, and had stacked them ina 
disorderly way in a large room, the main 
pipes upward, and the crooks and quer!ls of 
the branches on the floor. If you were 
requested to walk across that room you 
never could do it. You ean fight through 
an alder thicket, but never through a 
growth of mangroves. 

Ido not think sufficient importance has 
been given to the réle the oyster plays in 
conjunction with these trees. When the 
mangrove grows on the outer edge of the 
water-line, and drops its aerial roots, no 
sooner are these at the surface than at once 
the spat of the raccoon oyster finds a lodg- 
ment, for there can be no waters so charged 
with life as those in these warm seas. Os- 
trea parasitica nature originated to weight 








YACHT. 


down the mangrove and anchor it in place. 
These oysters accumulate, growing in 
bunches as big as a man’s head. In time 
these run through the evele of oyster life, 
die, and drop from their branch, and fall in 
the shallow water. The caleareous por 
tions of the shells dissolve in part, but some 
of the débris, with the silicious matter, re- 
mains. A little more soil under water is 
made, and here will sprout another man- 
grove, certain in time to have its oyster 
appendages. It looks to me as if the trees 
on the very outer edge of the clump show 
greater activity in this double vegetable 
and mollusean life than the trees in the 
inside. Growth, then, seems to be arrested 
at certain points in this dual system, and to 
be advanced at others. One, two, or three 
of these thickets are separated, and may 
remain apart for years; then a seed falls, 
finds it proper depth, sprouts, a new man- 
grove rises, and another and another, and 
the many islands become one. Mangroves 
are always growing, oysters depositing, 
then perishing, the shells dropping, and so 
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THE EVERGLADES, 


nature’s laws of life and death are bal- 
anced, and make up that grand everlast- 
ing harmony. 

Discarding the speculative, let me write 
appreciatively of this oyster. It gives a 
creat deal of trouble to open, for it is arm- 
ed with a sharply fluted shell that euts like 
a razor, but then the morsel inside is lus- 
cious and well flavored. One can imagine 
an oyster devourer taking his place in his 
boat in the shade under this marine or- 
chard, and plucking the fruit forever, 
quietly, deliberately, methodically becom- 
ing an oyster-lotus eater, and droning out, 


“Oh, rest ve, brother mariner, we will not wander 


more, 


Recalling questions of food—something 
to be thought about on a cruise—I must 
declare that Eli (though the best-humored 
of colored boys, and maybe an artist who 
only failed because he had poor materials 
to fry, bake, or boil) was the worst cook 
All the time doing 
his best, he had the supremest talent for 
spoiling everything he touched. But it 
must be remarked that that hearty appe- 
tite, that zest for food, which is always the 
happy accompaniment of a healthy man 
when he seeks a cooler climate, does not 
appear inthis warmerzone. Weate to live, 
did not live to eat; but the desire for stimu- 
lants was fairly developed. With temper- 
atures constantly between 76° and 80°, 
there comes a languid dolce far niente 


l ever came across. 


mood. Longings to lounge around, to 
shuffle about in slippers, disinelination to 
read, are predominant traits, and the boat 
becomes a floating Capua. If you want to 
be supremely lazy, this is just the country 
where you give your whole soul to it. Re 
turning to human hunger, nature assorts 
the food to the climate, and in no waters 
are fish so abundant, even bevond the wild 
est dreams of the most advanced of the 
ichthyophagous. 

In these seas nature does her best to 
keep down the multitude of fish, and still 
they defy destruction. The waters teem 
with predacious fish. Sharks splash around 
you; there is the gigantic devil-fish, that 
looks as if it covered a half-acre, with por- 
poises swimming in every lagoon. Deep 
water being dangerous water for life or re- 
production, the smaller fish seek the shal 
lows. They are so near the surface that, 
in some of the bays, by firing into a school 
of mullet, we were always pretty sure to 
kill some. It was in ankle-deep water, be- 
tween the islands, that the sheep’s-head and 
channel bass abounded. As the light skiff 
would thread these passages, the fish like 
clouds would flit before us. Here we 
used the grains. Neptune's trident was a 
fork with steel prongs five inches long, 
which had a socket with a line to it, the 
whole affixed to a wooden staff thirteen 
feet long. The man at the bows would 
stand with arms outpoised, the grains 
would fly, there would be a wriggle, a flur- 
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ry, and a fish would be hauled into the 
boat. It might be a sheep’s-head of three 
pounds, a spot (Liostomus philadelphi- 
cus) of five, or a tarpon of a hundred 
pounds. While in the Gulf, I find in my 
note-book the record of a fine Spanish 


~~ 


cle—nature gives the gigantica a double 
one, so that he easily snaps together his 
inch-thick valves. What shall I say of 
his meat? Perhaps had we brought with 
us a sausage-cutter worked by steam, we 
might have converted the flesh of those 








CATCHING A TARPON WITIL GRAINS. 


mackerel jumping into the vawl which 
was towing astern, and how the fish was 
eaten for breakfast. There were oysters, 
not the raccoon variety, to be had with very 
little trouble, found on the reefs. These 
we thought were oversalt, and it is sup- 
posable that this arose from the great evap- 
oration of these shallow waters. Here 
were clams of huge size, the gigantica. 
Bigeer than a horse’s hoof, one half-shell 
alone weighs over a pound. For such a 
cover—it would not be possible for an or- 
dinary clam to work it with a single mus- 


clams into the material for a chowder. 
Whether these waters are thick with the 
fish or not, I find, on referring to my note- 
book again, that at Palma Sola we were 
regaled with canned products derived from 
New England seas—so they do earry coals 
to Neweastle at times. 

In the St. Lawrence there are the Thou- 
sand Islands. Whether they fail by one 
or two that complete roundness of ten 
times one hundred [ do not know. On 
the southern end of the Gulf State there 
may be seen on the map a stretch called 


es 
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A FLORIDA HOMESTEAD. 


He 
niggardly, 
who 


the Ten Thousand Islands. 
unimaginative 
having a dread of exaggeration, 

named these wonderful He 
skimped his nomenclature. 


was a 
very person, 
islands. 
There are not 
ten thousand islands, there must be a mill- 
ion of them, and more to spare, almost 
all of them covered with mangroves. To 
deseribe them were a difficult task. Imay 
succeed, perhaps, in giving a faint idea 
of their number by asking the reader to 
think of one of those old mosaie floors the 
Romans delighted in. The infinite count- 
less little bits of stone are the islands, the 
the water. Island after island 
appears emerging out of these blue bays. 
few size, then 
there are others with an area of several 
Now the channel between 


cement 


Some are but a acres In 
square miles. 
them is so narrow that a boat can not pass, 
and then it expands toa mile wide. Beau- 
tiful silent harbors are entered, with pen- 
insulas jutting into them, and behind 
comes labyrinth. It is an endless archi- 
pelago, all green and smiling. A man 
might hide himself here, providing he 
could only live, and remain uncaught for- 
ever: tracking him would be impossible. 
Only here and there on some of the isl- 
ands is there the appearance of land, per- 
ceptible by a thin ridge. You can tell it 
by the hard wood growing on it. Cen- 


turies ago this island might have been on 
the sea-front, and some storm threw up 
the sea-bottom. Stretching then out in 
every direction, these intricate islands 
block the way. There may be eight, ten, 
or twenty miles to cross before the main- 
land would be reached, that is, if you had 
the wings of a man-of-war bird, and could 
flv. Ina boat, working in and out through 
this maze, you would have to row maybe 
one hundred miles, then finally you might 
feteh up on Florida proper. This would 
be that hazy country which little boys 
read about on their maps, spelling it out, 
‘The Everglades,” the ‘* Ever” describing 
capitally the constant appearance of a 
creat deal of water, occasional hummocks. 
the true home of the alligator, a God-for 
saken region, where the saw-grass impedes 
progress. 


When you are fully up to the beauty of 


these landscapes, certain passes are abso 
lutely enchanting. 
on this cruise not to blow so hard, for the 
wind was astern, but the Wallowy was 
wont to wallow a great deal in the short 


Once it came about 


seas of the Gulf. We had no inclination 
to be rolled about like three apples in a 
barrel all night, so we made for Stump 
Pass. It was a narrow strait between two 
islands, with a channel not a quarter of a 
mile across. There were reefs standing 














out to sea, over which good combers tum- 
bled, but the captain had a steady hand, 
and the Wallowy soon slid into what look- 
ed like a land-locked harbor of small di- 
mensions, Casting our eyes to the right 
and to the left of us, there stretched along 
a water avenue ten miles long, shaded 
with tall pines on both sides of it. The 
landscape gardener with the boldest con- 
ceptions never could have imagined such 
perfection. It was the channel between 
the outside key and an inner one. In the 
water the fish were splashing, and over 
on the sand bar, across the dune, curlews, 
gulls, pelicans, water turkeys, and wil- 

lets were feeding. On the shores were 
shells by the cart-load. It was a ter- 
restrial paradise, save—save for the 
sharks and mosquitoes. 

Charlotte Harbor I should recom- 
mend as one of the best places as an 
objective point. Coming in by Cayo 
Costa, you take in at one delightful 
gulp all the pleasures of this country. 
Here we landed, and along its beaches 
killed our first birds. Then we made 
a trip to Pine Island, which lies wedge- 
like parallel with the outer key. Here 
we found the cocoa-nut and lemon 
trees, the branches laden down with 
magnificent fruit. Here we came 
across certain diminutive Robinson 
Crusoes which excited our sympa- 
thies. On this island, with a sad- 
looking and dilapidated father, lived 
four children. You approached the 
place through shallows barely naviga- 
ble with a light-draught boat at high 
tide. A ramshackle structure on rot- 
ten piles was the landing. This set- 
tlement was twenty miles from any- 
where. The house, the size of a small 
stable, looked as if built years before, 
and was open to all the winds of heaven. 
As the winds, however, are never cold 
here, that perhaps was not important, 
but from April, as the very flood-gates of 
heaven are open, that family must have 
been drowned out for months. Some 
time before, so we learned, while the fa- 
ther was absent, the mother died, and 
these poor bairns with their own hands 
dug a grave and buried their mother. 
How that family managed to eke out an 
existence, God only knows. Shells of the 
gopher, the land tortoise, were strewn 
around, suggestive of miserable food. 
Kish, though, might have been plenty. 
Two grim dogs, lean and lank, slunk 
Vou. LXX.—No. 416.—15 
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around the house. The master of these 
surroundings told us the dogs were only 
in good condition when alligators were 
plentiful. The house contained scarcely 
anything. There was a grimy table, and 
a few boxes serving as chairs. We saw 
not a cup or saucer; there were no beds. 
A tame crane, that did not seem to heed 
our presence, flopped around. That bird 
was a convincing proof that those little 
girls had bestowed their love on some- 
thing, and this was their pet. 

Fancy a lad of twelve having for a 
toy a squirming alligator some three feet 











THE CHILDREN’S PET. 


long! Not a very lovable companion, 
nor one to be on intimate terms with. 
But it was the only thing the boy could 
find. Evidently it was something not to 
be fooled with, for the ‘gator’s jaws were 
bound with a bit of rag. At our request 
this ligature was loosed, when this ugly 
brute at once made for the boot of one of 
the party, and fastened his teeth in it, and 
would not let go until his mouth was 
foreed open. The children could read a 
little, and, strange to say, the Vicar of 
Wakefield had been their horn-book. — It 
was the only bound volume the father 
possessed. There were, though, as addi- 
tions to the library, a few tattered num- 
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bers of children’s magazines of years long 
There was a slate, and at once 
the artistic young fellow stacked his gun, 
dropped his Abruzzi manner, and drew 
for the children pretty and funny pictures, 
until that poor miserable house echoed 
again with laughter and cries of delight. 
The lad, instead of marbles, played with 
the ugly fangs of the ‘gator, and was him- 
self the slaver of saurians. To judge from 
a miserable fire-arm we saw, belonging to 
the father, I should think the risk the boy 
ran was greater than that of the alligator. 
Then the misanthropist of the party, who 
often wondered why people ever wrote 
books or magazine stories, and was always 
amazed why people read them, made up 
his mind that that library on Pine Island 
should be increased, and if the mail facili- 
ties have not quite gone wrong, it is sup- 
posable that before this these children have 
a supply of juvenile literature sufficient 
to last them for some time to come. 

Here on Pine Island was an Indian 
mound, and the party, with strong archa- 
ological tendencies, scrambled through 
thickets, and found an ancient tumulus. 
It was hard digging in a blazing sun with 
inefficient tools. Machetes were plied, 
and a grubbing hoe was used. It was 
tough work, because vegetation has bound 
the sand all through with rootlets. We 
soon struck potsherds, then found a bone 
or so, and presently a good skull was dis- 
We took three fine skulls after 
an hour's work, and carried them off. 
They could not have been ante-Columbian, 
because we turned up a bit of rusted iron, 
the fragment of a knife. It does not look 
as if the early Indians frequented these 


gone past. 


covered. 


shores, save in occasional places, and I 
should doubt if south of this any impor 
tant finds will be made. It was only in 
later times, when the whites encroached 
on the Floridian Indian, that he sought a 
refuge further south. 

The hunting and fishing in Charlotte 
Harbor were excellent, and the keys sur- 
passingly beautiful. A month might be 
spent there. At Punta Rassa there is a 
telegraph station, so that the traveller can 
be in ready communication with the North. 
We returned to Charlotte Harbor as we 
came back, and ascended the Caloosa 
hatchee River, stopping at Fort Myers 
for an hour or so, and then worked up 
the river. Fort Myers, with its perhaps 
two hundred inhabitants, is the last pop- 
ulous place on the Gulf side. It has 


the real tropical look. Here were orange- 
trees, the cocoa-nut, and the date-palm. 
Securing a bright young man as pilot, 
we tracked up the Caloosahatchee. This 
river is attracting some attention as a 
means of drainage for Lake Okeechobee. 
Though the Wallowy had on board the 
cleverest of pilots, there was one shoal 
near Beautiful Island that stopped her, and 
we bothered with that mud bank for a 
whole day. But at last, by kedging and 
pulling and resorting to many brilliant 
nautical manoeuvres, we got the boat off, 
and sailed up this enchanting stream. 

Why, oh! why should our painter friend 
tear off to distant Granada, or far-away 
Morocco, intent on espousing there his 
artistic chimera? Why throw himself 
away, when within five days’ easy journey 
of his New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or 
Chicago studio there languishes the most 
gorgeous of brides, that grand impassion- 
ed Southern nature? There she is waiting 
and waiting for him, ready to lavish on 
him all her transcendent beauty. All 
along that river there was unfolded to us, 
scene after scene, panoramic dreams of 
poetry. Here were quiet prairies golden 
with the swaying marsh grasses; tufts of 
palmetto, dome-like, balancing on their 
graceful stems; afar off sombre masses of 
pine, and between the sealy trunks mys 
terious vistas. Here were bights all em- 
erald green, fringed with aquatie plants; 
flickers of light reflected on the water; 
gleams of snow-white birds flitting through 
the blue heavens. Trailing vines there 
were looping and festooning the trees. 
Then at sunrise or sunset there came lurid 
glows with burnishings of these pictures, 
with effects that neither Spanish nor Af- 
rican lands ever equalled. This was na- 
ture in all her wildness, originality, and 
exuberance. It quickened the dullest ar 
If there was a delirium of 
color, one wanted to catch the madness 
of it. 

Were the possibilities of figure-painting 
wanting? Why should this man or that 
other man frequent the Breton coast or 


tistic sense. 


the Norman shore, and give us for ever 
and ever heavily clouted French. fisher- 
men? What a picture that was we came 
across at Caximbas! There was a little 
white two-masted boat, with flapping sail, 
fastened to the shore, and on the bank 
her cargo—a huge pile of sugar-cane. 
Standing near was the most gallant fig- 


ure of a man the eye of an artist ever lit 
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PUNTA RASSA. 

ay if 
upon. Built like a jaunty Apollo, his on canvas that gang of Spanish fishermen, Mi 7 
legs were bare from the knee downward. working at their nets, grouped around their ! ' 
On his head was cocked a Phrygian cap palmetto-thatched ranch. Jot me down iH 
of brightest scarlet. This set off an ad- those costumes; catch the swing, the gait, Ty 
mirable face, and he had a square curly the allure, the pose, of these men; work iN | 
black beard with rolling mustache. His in, just as it is, the tropical verdure; com- We E 
shirt was just of that tender blue only bine the cactus with the wreathing morn- abal & - 
brought about by frequent washings. But ing-glories and the big wooden tables, > : 
commend me to his breeches, which were where the mullet roes, like ingots of gold, i 


of the faintest brimstone-color. Oh, how shine in the sun; make me aheap of conch 


those breeches with their yellow shade 
pleased us! Where could they have 
come from? Were they Biscayan? We 
inquired particularly about those breech- 
es, and found out that they were the cast- 
off trousers of some Spanish soldier who 
had served in Cuba. Now you might 
have hunted through every canal in Ven- 
and never found a model so thor- 
oughly picturesque, so replete with man- 


ice 


shells here, with all their tender pinkness ; 
then follow the glimpses of the sand beech- 
es, White as snow, a cardinal-bird hopping 
in these strange trees, with pelicans swoop- 
ing on the quiet seas beyond, and then tell 
me if there be not material for a dozen pic- 
tures. Paint me just one canvas, and la- 
bel it, if you please, on the next catalogue, 
‘** Fishermen on the Catalonian Coast,” or 
‘The 





‘Egean Sea,” with an idea of not 


ly grace. Paint that man exactly as he shocking Philistia; then, maybe, after a 


| was, idealize him not a bit, and you had while, when the crowd is wedged around 
a superb figure for your picture. And  yourpicture, you will venture tosay, **This 
f yet he was no Spaniard. He was an Eng- is not Spanish, Moorish, Greek, but it is a | 
S lish sailor, who had unwittingly assorted little unassuming bit from Florida.” But 

himself to his tropical surroundings. <As_ there isareservation. Alas, that I should 
o to the accessories, these were just as they have to write it! Paint me sparingly the 
it should have been: a sparkling stream; a Women of this country, unless you are in 
Y little weather-beaten house; back of that your tenderest, most pathetic mood. It : 
Y a jungle of sugar-cane; to the right a may be because of the bad food, the trying 
r- clearing, green with the flapping leaves climate, the hard work, but the women 
1e of the banana, topped with luxuriant pur- we saw in southern Florida, though not 
le ple blossoms, lime and lemon treesaround, exactly bereft of grace, seemed to us to be 
il and in the foreground a smouldering fire, fagged out, colorless, and fleshless. 
ik with a faint ascending spire of smoke, a What impressed me strongly were the 
e. few glowing embers, a trivet, and an iron mysterious sounds coming from the inland 


r- pot or so. Go, ye painters in search of 


lit such subjects, say to Cayo Costa, and put 


waters during this cruise. I had been 
skeptical as to voeal fish, but to-day I have 
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not the least hesitaney in declaring that 
fish have voices, which are just as distin- 
cuishable as if a man were singing in the 
room where I am writing. Now I had 
been quite aware that certain fish (you 
ean catch them off New York Harbor and 
all along the coast) emit sounds when out 
of their element, but I had never heard 
them before in the water. When off the 
Ten Thousand Islands, every quiet even- 
ing, for hours together, strange sounds 
were heard. Now they would burst forth 
on one side of the schooner, now on the 
other. Some fish was singing a solo for 
our benefit. There are strange creakings 
about a vessel, arising from blocks, spars, 
rudder, and sliding keel. We inspected 
all these nautical trimmings, and found 
them dumb. The sound was a booming 
one. If we stamped on the deck, it might 
cease for a moment, to be renewed again. 
I can not say it was a pleasing music. It 
was raucous, like a ery of distress, and it 
irritated the nerves at times. But anoth- 
er kind of music coming from the sea was 
much more pleasing. On awakening at 
daylight of a still morning my compan- 
ions would often ask me if it were not 
drizzling, so much did the sound resem- 
ble the patter of a gentle summer rain. 
Directly from under the bottom of the 
boat a dainty concert would strike up. 
There were chirrupings, flutterings, purl- 
ings, twitterings, twangings. There was 
the swell of the crescendo, with the dying 
fall of the diminuendo. Sometimes the 
sounds resembled the sizzlings of a flight 
of electric sparks with their faint crack- 
lings, then all of a sudden a forte would 
come, as if the prelude was ended and the 
regular symphony was being performed. 
We all puzzled over it. Had the bottom 
of the boat been converted into a sound- 
ing-board? Were the barnacles losing 
their hold, and pirouetting, chasséing, 
swinging corners? Was ita grand prom- 
enade concert of melodic mollusks up 
and down and over the keel of the Wal- 
lowy? As this fairy concert only happen- 
ed when we were in shallow water and 
over unpoetical mud flats, we put down 
these elfish performances to the action of 
shell - fish. 
gazing at the moon with a cigar in one’s 
mouth, these admirable concerts had un- 
known, indescribable cadences, which 
Mendelssohn might have imagined when 
he composed his Meerstille. 

Never hurried, jogging along in a leisure- 


Crouched at ease on deck, 


ly way, often becalmed, oftener aground, 
on the 7th of February we reached Pa- 
vilion Key, and then northerly we point- 
ed the cutwater of the Wallowy, and put- 
ting in at various points again, on the 17th 
we bounced into Cedar Keys with a rat- 
tling breeze, and thence took the cars for 
home. The round trip from and to New 
York was accomplished, without hurry- 
ing, between the 22d of January and the 
20th of February. 

Some details of expenses are necessary. 
We paid $13 a day for the Wallowy, and 
her charter cost $286. It is safe to count 
on $12 as what you will have to expend 
for the provisions for each man during a 
month. As we were six, that was 872. 
This would not include extras, which 
would make the bill for food and *‘ luxu- 
ries’ 850 more, or $112. About $400, then. 
would be the total, not counting railroad 
fares from New York. If the party were 
increased in number, the charter being 
the highest item, the ratio of expenses 
might be considerably reduced. There 
might be certain advantages, as a saving 
of time, by taking a steamer direct from 
New York to Key West, bringing with 
vou the necessary stores, then chartering a 
craft at Key West, and working up to the 
northward, landing, say, at Cedar Keys. 
The railroad having its terminus at Tam- 
pa might offer some conveniences for the 
southern cruise, providing a boat could be 
chartered at Tampa. 

There are certain misapprehensions in 
regard to the climate on the west coast. 
Temperatures, though fairly high at Cedar 
Keys, are sometimes very changeable. My 
own experience was that it was occasion 
ally quite cold and raw. At Tampa Bay, 
orsouth of that, there is greater constancy 
as to the much-desired warmth. Punta 
Rassa or Sanybel Island would make the 
most delightful of winter resorts, and 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Char 
lotte Harbor, I think, will be the future 
rendezvous of the Gulf Yacht Squadron. 
All this country lies within the reach of 
the canoeist. With his light eruising 
ship he could defy these wash-basin depths, 
and penetrate every nook and corner. 
With gun and rod, he could never starve. 
He might have to rough it, would at times 
never see a human being; but then to be 
quite alone is said to be the delight of the 
canoeist. 

In all cruises of this character, either 
in yacht or canoe, it would be unwise to 
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COCOA-NUT 


depend entirely on the game or fish you 
mighttake. Curlew, even wild-ducks, as 
a constant diet, are monotonous. On the 
Caloosahatchee we killed a fine buek. It 
was wood while it lasted, but in this warm 
climate, Where meat spoils rapidly, a fair 
supply of canned meat isa necessity. As 
to vegetables, providing you make a long 
trip, you can generally find them on shore. 
Oranges, lemons, bananas, are in abun- 
dance, too, but our Northern human na- 
ture does not keep fat or strong on vege- 
tables and fruit alone. A small medicine 
chest should be taken. Quinine is a good 
tonic, and barked fingers and mosquito 
bites require vaseline. The mosquito is 
ever present in southern Florida, but he 
is not wicked -only a bore. His deport- 
ment is angelic when compared with the 
vicious avenger of the Maine woods. 


GROVE. 


This is about the ideal craft for these 
waters: a schooner drawing not more 
than two and a half feet. She need 
not be coppered. You will want two 
flat-bottomed boats besides your yawl. 
Be very certain and provide yourself 
with ample means for water storage, for 
cisterns are scarce in South Florida, and 
fresh-water rivers some days’ journey 
from the coast. Bad water will spoil 
your tea and coffee, as it often did ours. 
Such a eraft as deseribed might be built 
on the Manatee River, well fitted up, 
and not cost more than $1500. Revers 
ing the order of things, she would be 
hauled up in summer, and be ready for 
a cruise in January. Excellent men, 
quick, handy, and knowing their business, 
could be had at Cedar Keys, Key West, or 
Clear Water. As there are many har- 
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CURLEW 


bors on the west coast, and less heavy 
weather, [should think this side of Florida 
very much preferable to the Atlantic 
coast for cruising. 

I have said but little of the game killed. 
The Wallowy party were all accustomed 
to guns, and one of them had made many 
a long trip, rifle in hand, far beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, but every one of them 
held that it was wicked—worse than that, 
unsportsmanlike—to slaughter more of 
God's creatures than we could use, so 
though battues were often possible, they 
never indulged in them. We only killed 
game enough to supply our table. Still 
there is a human weakness, which I de- 
ery, though given to it myself, and that 
is to plump a rifle-ball or let tly a charge 
of buck-shot into an alligator. That is 
something which is altogether irresistible. 

Alack! the young woman has no pink 
wings in her hat, and the professor no 
strawberry-tinted hooks in his fly-book, 
for we never saw an Ibis rubra. He was 
not in season. We were a month too ear 
ly for him. Once a flamingo appeared 
across a lagoon far out of gunshot. Na 
ture having exhausted all her searlet in 
painting this bird, made him the most un- 
gainly of all winged fowl. (So I thought, 
recalling the fox and the sour grapes.) 
Of the beautiful white curlew, with the 
tender rose legs and bill, whose snowy 
Wings are tipped with green bronze, the 
bird of predilection of the Japanese, we 
killed many aone. Eli invariably spoil 
ed them for food, but we kept the wings, 
and to-day quite a number of the prettiest 
hats on the most charming women are 
graced with the pinions of the ibis. Of 
snakes. those buebears of Florida, we 
never saw one. Make no trip to the Gulf 
in a yacht without a goodly store of in 
sect powder, for there be many things that 


ISLAND. 


crawl on shipboard. They are not as pow 
erful as the East Indian variety that nib 
bles a hole through sheet-iron, but the 
Blatta of the peninsula is as constant as 
it is disgusting. 

The little cabin, our refuge for three 
weeks, became in time very home-like. 
As the light was brilliant enough to draw 
with at night, one or the other of the 
comrades would be working up the rough 
sketches of the day, and there was always 
a gun or a rifle to be taken to pieces or 
cleaned. 

We had brought with us a fair stoek of 
literature, but somehow or other the cli 
mate gave no desire to read. Captain 
Knowles, and the mate and crew Olly, 
would pay us visits, and impart to us vari 
ous bits of information in regard to the 
dwellers on the coast. To them the two 
ereat centres of civilization on this globe 
were Key West and Cedar Keys. Then 
Eli the cook would perch himself on the 
top step leading to the cabin, and the lamp 
glow lighting up his ebon face, he would 
eaze down on us. Although he never 
ventured to take a direct part in the con 
versation, something always seemed to 
tickle him, and he would at stated inter 
vals burst out into loud laughter. Whit 
we were, What we had come to Florida for, 
What were our occupations, seemed to be 
an everlasting joke to him. Not being 
able to solve it was, I suppose, the cause 
of his merriment. 

[have said it was not a populous shore. 
Taking the fringe of keys and islands 
southerly from Punta Rassa to Cape Sa 
ble, accessible to a boat like ours, I do not 
think there could be found more than 
three hundred souls, all told, living on this 
coast line. A Nassau sponger with her 
colored crew would steal past occasional 
ly, sometimes a Gulf steamer, and not more 
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than three or four times did we see the 
little boats, working along in and out from 
the passes, bound to Key West with their 
eargo of from ten to fifteen bushels of 
vegetables. It is a lonely coast, and an 
unfrequented sea. Where there is very 
little land that can be cultivated, difficult 
means of transportation, and centres for 
the consumption of vegetables and fruit 
at long distances, how could it be other- 
wise ? 

You may not increase in weight during 
a month’s cruise on the west coast of 
Florida; it is even probable that you will 
lose flesh. When,on our return, we tipped 
the seales, two of the heavy weights found 
that their loss was ten and eleven pounds. 
This working off of adipose tissue was 
delightful. There was something, say 
200 pounds, still left for each one of the 
two of us, and engagements as living 
skeletons were hardly to be thought 
of. A cruise, then, in these waters is a 
course of Banting, but without its in- 
conveniences. We all came home 
bronzed with the sun, hands pune- 
tured with mosquito bites, but with 
our memories filled with the many en 


chanting hours spent on this delicious 
coast. 

Nore.—Itinerary of a three weeks’ cruise off the 
west coast of Florida.—26th January. Set sail from 
Cedar Keys. 27¢h, Clear Water Pass; at mid-day, 
Tampa Bay; at might, Palma Sola. 28¢h. Off Gas- 
parilla Pass and Cayo Costa. 29th. Entered Char- 
lotte Harbor between Gasparilla Pass and Cayo 
Costa. st February. Punta Rassa, going out by 
Sanybel Island. 2d. Caximbas Pass. 38d. Choco- 
liska Bay. 5th. Indian Key, 6th. Pavilion Key and 
Ten Thousand Islands. 9th. Caximbas. 10¢h. Punta 
Rassa. 11th. Charlotte Harbor and the Caloosa- 
hatchee River. 14¢h. Punta Rassa. 15th. Out on 
the Gulf, making pass between Captivo and Cayo 
Costa; Stump Pass at night. 16¢2. On the Gulf, 
17th. At anchor off Cedar Keys. From Pavilion 
Key, in two days or less, we might have made Key 
West, but the coast from the Ten Thousand Islands 
to Cape Sable is not interesting. Starting about 
the middle of January, the trip from Cedar Keys 
to Key West and back, stopping along the way, 


might be readily accomplished in six weeks. Then 
supplies could be had at Kev West. 









BRINGING HOME THE DEER. 
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WEIGHT of awe, not easy to be borne, 
Fell suddenly upon my Spirit—east 
From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 
When first I saw that family forlorn. 
Speak Thou, whose massy strength and stature scorn 
The power of years—pre-eminent, and placed 
Apart, to overlook the circle vast 
Speak, Giant-mother! tell it to the Morn 
While she dispels the ecumbrous shades of Night 
Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud: 
At whose behest uprose on British ground 
That Sisterhood, in hieroglyphic round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the infinite, 


Qa The inviolable God, that tames the proud! 
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ON THE REVIVAL OF MEZZOTINT AS A PAINTER’S ART. 


CAN NOT, perhaps, better commence 
this article than by a plain statement 
of the considerations which have prompt- 
ed me to write it. It is well known that 
for many years past, influenced by the 
decline of mechanical engraving, I have 
advocated the restoration of that more vital 
form of it which was practiced by the great 
masters of painting who were their own 
engravers, and which, in consequence, has 
come to be known as “ painter -engrav- 
ing” or ** painter-etching.” Not that the 
etching process, which is, after all, but 
one form of engraving, is essential to the 
perfection of this kind of art, for the paint- 
er, as a matter of fact, used that particular 
form of it which suited him best; the early 
Germans and Italians preferring the bu- 
rin, the Dutch and Flemings the etching- 
needle, while all of them together, with 
Diirer at their head, depended, in an equal 
degree and at the same time, on wood-cut- 
ting. The ground, however, which was 
common to all these men, and which to 
this day determines the value and the 
interest which attach to their work, and 
which distinguishes it from all forms of 
modern engraving, is that it was original. 
Each man of them, as he worked, worked 
at least as much with his brain as with his 
hands; a process of thought preceded and 
determined every line he made, and that 
line became, as much as the words he ut- 
tered or the changes in his face, an intel- 
lectual expression—an expression, that is 
to say, of the genius that was in him. It 
is for this reason that 1 would place painter- 
etching or painter-engraving—lI prefer the 
latter term as most comprehensive—at the 
head of the engraver’sart. I place it there 
because, by the freedom of hand which the 
process permits, it is the readiest exponent 
of the painter's thought. Human thoughts 
succeed each other at all times with a won- 
derful rapidity, but in the brain of the gen- 
ius with such rapidity as to overtake and, 
if the expression may be used, to overlap, 
each other. Before one can be recorded, 
unless the means of expression be very 
prompt, it is displaced by another, or, if 
not displaced, confused and attenuated. 
But while there can be no question of 
the greater intellectuality of that process 
of art which is capable of the readiest ex- 
pression—and the etching process is facile 
princeps in this respect-—it must not be 
lost sight of that there are qualities essen- 


tial to perfect engraving which can only 
be obtained by a more deliberate method. 
Such a quality is tonality, and such also 
are breadth, balance, chiar-oscuro, and 
the effects which belong to atmospheric 
phenomena, and which are necessary to 
what is called aerial perspective. If, there- 
fore, etching, as the readiest and most in- 
cisive mode of artistic expression, stands 
at one end of the monochromatic scale, it 
is reasonable to assume that that form of 
engraving which lends itself best to the 
painter-like qualities just referred to 
should stand at the other. Such a process 
is mezzotint. Not the ‘‘ mezzotint” which 
we see nowadays, and which is a mixture 
of everything but mezzotint, but mezzo- 
tint in its purest form as it was practiced 
by its earliest employers, Siegen, Rupert, 
and their immediate followers, and which, 
without any decline, but rather the con- 
trary, has been handed down to us by the 
artists who sueceeded them, and whose 
art may be said to have culminated in the 
genius of Turner. I may be wrong, but 
I am under the impression that the art in 
this its earliest and most interesting 
phases is little if at all known in America. 
We in England, at all events, hardly 
knew it till, by a timely demonstration of 
its capabilities by an exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in 1881, it was, so 
to speak, revealed to us. In that exhibi- 
tion—which, by-the-way, like all exhibi- 
tions of the kind, to be instructive should 
be chronological 
‘Rupert P.,.” we were shown work by 
men whose names the majority of us had 
never heard 
Ypres, who 


-after specimens signed 


of: of Johann Thomas of 
flourished about 1650; of 
Theodore Caspar of Fiirstenberg, canon 
of Mainz, ad vivum fecit, 1656; of the 
brothers Wallerant and Bernard Vaillant, 
circa 1650; of John Verkolj Amstelo 
damus, 1650; of Paul van Somer, 1649; of 
John Vandervaart of Haarlem, 1647; of 
Nicholas van Haften 
of Francis Place, 


of Goreum, 1670: 
‘gentleman of York- 
shire,” 1728 ; of George White, who was 
the first to combine etching with mez 
zotint, 1734; of George Vertue, * anti- 
quarian and author,” 1756; of Sir Christo 
pher Wren; and, alas! of that misplaced 
genius Francis Kite, whose ingenuity 
brought him to the pillory for forgery, 
and who, after 1725, 


was known only by 
his alias of 


**Milvius’; of George Lum- 
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ley, again, friend of Francis Place; and 
last, after a century of great reproductive 
but not original mezzotint artists, of Tur- 
ner, the greatest of them all. And what 
was also especially interesting as a feature 
of this exhibition was, as indeed must al- 
ways be the case in similar comparative 
displays of original work, that the method 
of one of these men in no respect resem- 
bled that of another, or, though the prin- 
ciple in all was the same, was even car- 
ried out by the same instruments, some 
of them using one kind of tool for laying 
their grounds, some another, and some 
instruments the fashion of which is not 
clearly indicated by the kind and quality 
of the work they did. And here, if I 
might do so, I would strongly recommend 
as a means of revivine and disseminating 
a knowledge of forgotten or neglected 
forms of art, the formation of such clubs 
as the Burlington in America.* 

The Burlington Fine Art Club was formed for 
the purpose of bringing together in social inter- 
course amateurs, collectors, and others interested in 
art, and affording them a ready means of intercom- 
munication on matters connected with the fine arts, 
and facilitating the exhibitions of neglected or for- 
gotten forms of art, and of acquisitions made from 
time to time by members and their friends. A sim- 


Meanwhile what the exhibition of 1881 
has taught us as to the history of mezzo- 
tint engraving is this—that it was not 
invented, as is commonly supposed, by 
Prince Rupert, but by Ludwig von Siegen, 
Kammerjunker to the Landgrave of 
Hesse; that the first known print executed 
by Siegen in this manner (a portrait of the 
Landgrave’s mother, Amelia Elizabeth) is 
dated 1642; that Siegen did not communi- 
cate his discovery to Rupert till 1654; and 
that the date of the earliest print by Ru- 
pert is 1658; consequently that all the die- 
tionaries and treatises giving a different 
account of the matter from ‘the Paren- 
talia,” and the accounts digested by Wal 
pole from the MSS. of Vertue, of Killegrew, 
and of Evelyn, down to 1835, are wrong; 
and even that dates heretofore confident 
ly stated to be on certain prints, and to 
mark the epoch of their execution, are 
also wrong. In a word, it is difficult to 
say what these chronological exhibitions 
by this club have not taught us by the 
simple process of first showing us what to 
unlearn. I refer with a certain satisfac 
tion to this, because it was af my sugges 
ilar club with the same objects has been formed at 
Liverpool. 
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tion that this order was first given to these 
historical exhibitions of the club, and be- 
cause, as was the case with the exhibition 
of Rembrandt's etchings, they have obliged 
us to correct and modify so many of our 
beliefs. 

The principle on which the process of 
mezzotint is founded, and the process itself, 
may be thus described: A plate of bright 
‘*poeked” backward and 
forward and in all directions by a tool 
having a sharp serrated edge till its whole 
surface is indented and torn up. A sort 
of warp-and-wodf pattern is thus produced 
upon it, while a pile like that of velvet is 
thrown up and evenly distributed over its 
whole surface. This pile, if charged with 
printers’ ink, would print black; the pile 
removed by a “‘scraper” and the warp- 
and-woof pattern laid bare, the plate would 
print gray; the warp-and-woof pattern it- 
self removed, white—because the plain sur- 
face of the plate would again be reached. 
If, however, instead of removing the whole 
of the pile, only half of it be removed, a 
tint is obtained half-way between black 
and gray—a mezzotint. The art, there- 
fore, of the mezzotint engraver consists in 
scraping away the metallic pile and in 


copper or steel is 


removing so much of the warp-and-woof 
pattern beneath it as he may find necessa- 
ry to obtain the exact tints or tones he 
requires, and his skill lies in the precise 
value which he is able to give to each of 
these tones and tints. 

The instruments necessary to the pur- 
pose are three—a ‘‘rocker” or ‘‘ cradle” 
with which to lay the ground; a sharp 
knife or *‘ scraper” with which to cut away 
the pile; and a burnisher with which to 
remove partially or entirely the warp-and- 
woof pattern below it. There is, however, 
no hard and fast rule as to the exact fash- 
ion of these instruments, or even as to the 
method of using them, the earliest mezzo- 
tinters having had recourse to a variety 
of methods for ‘‘laying their grounds.” 
Thus Claude, who like Rembrandt seems 
to have heard of the process and tried it on 
one of his etched plates, rubbed its surface 
with pumice -stone, and then burnished 
away the tint produced by it; Everdingen 
used a process which the nature of his work 
does not render very obvious; Rembrandt 
employed the etching-needle itself in such 
a way as to throw up with its point as 
much of the pile, or ‘‘ burr,” as he re- 
quired; Siegen had a method of his own, 
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which produced an effect not unlike 
‘*stipple” (a mode of engraving previous- 
ly in use); Rupert, whose work is singular- 
ly fine and painter-like, was contented to 
ground his plate as he went on, and in the 
degree necessary to each part of it, by the 
action of the burin or dry point with 
which he was actually working, his prin- 
ciple being not unlike that of Rembrandt. 
Turner obtained his color sometimes by 
the roulette, as in the etching of ** Kirt- 
stall Abbey,” and sometimes, as in ‘* The 
Calm,” by a granulated substratum ana- 
logous to the warp-and-woof pattern, pro- 
duced by what is called ‘* soft ground etch- 
ing.” Others, again, used special tools to 
obtain the effect of different tissues—a 
rocker with a plain chisel-like edge, for 
instance, for silken materials, a tool with 
a serrated edge for grosser textures, and so 
on. Altogether, therefore, it will be seen 
that in the hands of a man of genius the 
modus operand? of mezzotint admits of 
considerable variety, while this very lati- 
tude of procedure renders it, again, pecul- 
iarly a painter's art. This, too, the exhi- 
bition in question taught us, namely, that 
directly the original artist vanished and 
that his place was taken by the translator- 


engraver—the moment, that is to say, that 
the art began to be used for utilitarian and 
commercial as distinct from artistic pur- 
poses—these differences in procedure van- 
ished also. Henceforth, from the Earl- 
oms and MecArdells downward, an abso- 
lute uniformity as to procedure prevails, 
the serrated rocker being the sole ground 
ing instrument used, and the whole sur- 
face of the plate being covered in an equal 
degree before the work began. 

Then arose the phenomenon, for it was 
nothing less, of the great school of Eng 
lish mezzotint—the ‘‘royal domain,” as 
Ruskin calls it, ‘* of the painter-engraver, 
and which, as a means of chiar-oscuro,” he 
declares, ‘‘ will never again be approach- 
ed.” 

With this judgment of the keenest and 
honestest of art critics I fully coneur. I 
hold and entirely believe that, with in- 
tellectual etching as its Alpha and sensi- 
tive mezzotint as its Omega, the whole 
arena of the engraver’s art is covered ; that 
we need go, for every great and painter- 
like quality, no farther afield; and that 
all intermediate processes are compara- 
tively imperfect, chiefly because they are 
superfluous. There is, besides, in this art 
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of mezzotint something which appeals 
in a peculiar way to such insular genius 
as we English may be supposed to pos- 
sess. Whether it is the medium in which 
we live; our humid atmosphere, which fa- 
miliarizes us with a greater range of aerial 
effects than is observable by the inhab- 
itants of sunnier climes; whether we are 
naturally greater colorists than we are 
commonly thought to be; or whether our 
poetry touches the question in any way, I 





roundings are humid, have it also, but not 
in an equal degree, our mountains and for- 
est trees, and the variations in the hygro- 
metric condition of the air which depend 
on them, being probably in our favor. 
Have the Americans this faculty? Have 
they taken it over with them from the old 
country, and, in spite of their dry climate 
and clear skies and mixed nationality, 
been able to preserve it? It remains to 
be seen. Nor is the question an idle or 











OLD WATER-WHEEL, ISLE OF PURBECK. 


know not. Certain it is, however, that 
in a delicate appreciation of the subtleties 
of gradation, in the perception of the in- 
finite and tender differences of which the 
monochromatic scale is susceptible, and in 
our power to express those differences, we 
may really claim to have in us some of the 
qualities at least which go to the making 
of great artists. In a word, I believe this 
quality, which is undoubtedly native, and 
which found its loftiest expression in the 
venius of Turner, to be climatic, just as | 
believe the *‘superfluous energy” of the 
Americans (lamented by Herbert Spencer, 
but which to me is healthy and delightful) 
tobe also climatic. The Dutch, whose sur- 


an impertinent one, seeing that on its ex- 
istence depends in no small degree the re- 
ception they will give to the proposals in 
this paper. To my mind there is nothing 
unreasonable in the fact that the denizens 
of drier climates should see, as they some- 
times do, a sort of madness in what may 
be called the rainbow art of Turner's later 
time. It was not madness for all that, but 
a simple striving after qualities, unattain- 
able perhaps, but real, and fully worth 
trving for as the ultimate and highest 
development of the painter's art. To the 
rendering of these qualities mezzotint 
lends itself in a singular degree. Nor is 
it less effective in its treatment of more 
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ing for them in the neighboring cov 
lescendants of those hunting grounds 
Edward the Martyr had his last 
sport, ere riding to Corfe, beneath 
ww Of W 1 he met his death 

n Corte sSonly a huntu DOX 
ive, as it were, to the royal castle 
ham, and although the to ry 
Elfrida’s to this d V, itis we l-nigh 
that that cruel mother never look 
m its windows, watching for hex 
following the chances of the hunt 
iy eyes as it went hither and 
vlong the stretching hills on either 
But castle sprang from the hunt 
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the old aroma, the old conscious 
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tanding, down the long red road that 
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titious, With the martyr s blood), un 


pped by a cotter, v ho took up What 
( the body, and carrying it into 

ve it up to some pious monks, 
varded it well in St. Edward's Chap 
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et extant, until time and oceasion 


| to convey it away to Winchester, 


it rests at this very day. All sorts 
d and curious legends cluster round 
ry of the murdered boy, and are 

the ecottagers to this day, whose 
s, by-the-way, are made out of the 
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ham, where it is sure it rested 


for there are stories of wondro 
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worked at his shrine, and the eoffhin le 
lay in can yet be seen there by the curi 
] 41 1 } . 
OUS any dav they are passing thereby and 
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first range of hills lie a number of 
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whenee is extracted the white blo KS al 
lumps that in Staffordshire, and even in 
America, become in dexterous hand 
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china cups and plates and ware of 


descriptions. The works are full of in 
terest, albeit the mining is of the very 
sunplest description, for at times strane 
relics of the war wave that s pt hie 


south of England are discovered, and the 


foundations of a whole Roman villa wer 


once laid bare, and sundry columns and 
relics broueht to the light that found a 
place in the neighboring museum, and in 
the master’s dwelling-house near by; and 
earlier days were reealled to recoliection 
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he finding of a beautiful British urn fi 
of ealeined bones and pir ces of stuff, while 
in the débris turned out at the same tim 
ve came upon various-hued glass beads 
and flint arrow-heads, that were indu 
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men, dangerous in a fray, and in the old 
election-days, before voting by ballot was 


an accepted fact, a terrible factor in an 
election; for toa man they went with the 
master, and so had as natural enemies the 


burly farmers, who, handsomely mounted, 
and looking like slaves dragged at the con- 
queror’s chariot wheels, rode in from the 
other side of the town to support the con- 
servative candidate, whose tenants they 
were, and whom they were bound to sup- 
port or leave their farms. The farmers 
and clay pit men met at the market-cross, 
and lucky indeed was the day that did not 
witness a fieree encounter between the 
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heads and property that the riot act has 
been read and the aid of the military 
evoked before peace was finally restored. 

On the other side of the hill lie the 
stone-quarries, worked by a set of men 
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no one knows when one ners of it—and the outside world, and keep 
“s self. So here it is: it asathing apart. At first these _ S 
' are jealous of strangers, and regard them 
inkindly, so to speak; but when they 
know that the mocking, di ‘lheving tone 
f the present day is left outside the is] 
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and, they a c pacified, and so one after t 
‘ disclose the seer ts tl y hide to hin hh 
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ems as if the spirit rf th from the hill-tops, the scents of the pine 
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between the aw Ss] and the cries of the birds that p rvade the 
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NGELS. 


s — ulation if he were not, t 1e possessor of t 
} TT | ‘ er 
HAPTER lungs which classify a person and give 


= 


| THINK, more than anything e1se, him a recognized oceupati n. 


came to under blue sky.” ‘Do I look delicate 
ou fond of sky?” said the young **On the contrary, you look remarkably 
i ir the spe Ker, her well,” answered his hoste SS, Sure of he ! 
ater of the la- ground here, since even an invalid likes 
rth and south be- to be congratulated upon an appearance 
of health: not only is it more agreeable 
laim to tastes ¢ speci lly in itself, but it gives him the opportunity 
answered the visitor, explain (and at some leneth : being 
for serenity in| important) that all is illusory rerhag se 
»which isnot, semblance; a nice adjustment of the bal 
a combat. I ances between resignation and heroism 
long Northern which everybody should respect. ‘‘ Yes,’ 
th the ir pro . ns of snow, ice, Mrs. Thorne went on, with a critical alt 
thaw, ice, and snow. Lam tired which seemed to say, as she looked at him 
our tardy springs—hypocritical sun- that her opinions were founded upon un 
» pierced through and through by east prejudiced serutiny, ‘‘ wonderfully well, 
winds: and I have at last, I think, sue- indeed—does he not, Garda 2?” 
eded in emancipating myself from the ‘*Mr. Winthrop looks well; I don't 
elief that there is something virtuousand know that it is a wonder,” re plie od Edgar 
roic in eneountering these things—en- da Thorne, in her soft voice. ‘He has 
suntering them, I mean, merely from been everywhere, and seen everything,’ 
habit. and when not ealled to i by any she added, turning her eyes toward him 
necessity. But this emancipation hastak- for a moment—eyes in which he read 
en time; it is directly at variance with all envy, but envy impersonal, concerning 
the principles of the country and creed in itself more with his travels, his know 
which I was brought up.” ledge of many places, his probable ad 
‘You have good health,Mr. Winthrop?” ventures, than with himself. 
asked Mrs. Thorne, in a tone which was ‘Mr. Winthrop is accustomed to a 
prepared to turn with equal appreciation largeness of opportunity,” remarked Mrs. 
toward sympathy if he were, and congrat- Thorne; ‘*butitis his natural atmosphere.” 
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old when her dear father was taken 


ward, returned with 


Kdgarda was two 
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from us 

‘*Miss Thorne resembles her Spanish 
more than her English ancestors, I fan 
ey?’ said Winthrop, looking at the handle 
of his riding-whip for a moment, perhaps 
to divest the question of too closely per 
But this little by-play 
was Mrs. Thorne had lived 
a solitary life so long that her daughter, 


sonal a character, 
not needed. 
her daughter's ancestors, her daughter's 
resemblances (the last, indeed, might be 
called historical), seemed to her quite 


natural subjects for conversation; 
Winthrop had gazed at Garda her; 
stead of at the handle of his riding 
that would have seemed to her quite nat 


‘Edgarda is the portrait of her § 


grandmother painted in En 


she said, in one of her neatly 
little phrase S. 
i anomaly, therefore,” comm 
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eelie 
‘ » 4 
But it 
because 


‘upon a Florida wall.” 


rather tired of h 
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on her part to conceal in 
onsciousness that a certain < 
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tained, and for a price which, 
filled purse of the North, might seem ; 
most comically small. 

‘“No; Ido not care for a house in the 
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should buy at all.” 
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winter, and then close 
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again, could 
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vould 
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there is no one here w 
for you. You 
have to see to it yourself, and that 
could never do. The climate would kill 
you; and then there are the snakes.” 

‘* Being already dead, the snakes would 
hardly trouble me, I suppose 


could manage it 


unless, in 
deed, you refer to future torments,” said 
Winthrop, laughing. ‘‘ Allow me to con 
gratulate you upon your picture of the ag- 
ricultural resources of the country. They 
have never before been so clearly present 
ed tome. It is most interesting.” 

Garda shook her head, repressing a 
smile. But still she did not look at him. 
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‘In purchasing a place here Mr. Win- almost 
throp may not be thinking of agriculture; troubled 
he may be seeking only climate,” r ‘| **T sometimes ree 
ed Mrs. Thorne, mildly, to her daug] i my daughter so often the a 
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be ‘**T acknowledg ] 
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: : : vant 
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** Your description is a striking one,” 
id Winthrop, gravely. ‘‘ You make me this afternoo 
‘1 all the more desirous to ow a little let » supposed th 


such a remarkable combinati 


d dry. much more interested 


Garda glaneed at him, and this time “Oh no, Mr. Win 


her smile conquered her. Winthrop Was ess, earnest] 
i I 


vs you are 
conscious of a distinct pleasure in having Good hx h is in itself fu 


made her turn, for she did not turn often. in ‘est, im sure, and especi: 
His feeling about her had been f ! lay, when it is so sin 
she was the most entirely natu [am most glad you poss 
ne girl whom he had ever met indeed, 
in the ranks of the edueated. ‘*T possess enou 


There was a naturalness, of course, in the go over the place, 
Indian girls whom he had seen in the far said Winthrop. you prom 


pleasure some day, and 


West which probably exceeded Garda’s; ised me_ that 
} 


1s afternoon ¢ There is a de 


but that sort of naturalness, the natura why not t 
ness that is not accompanied by delicate lightful breeze.” 
taste, he did not care for. Garda was nat Mrs. Thorne dropped her eyes to the 


ural in her own graceful way, and singu- tips of her black cloth slippers, visible be- 
larly natural; her glance and her smile, neath the skirt of her gown. Her guest 
therefore, while not so ready, perhaps, nor aman of observation, had already noticed 
so promptly hospitable as those of most these little shoes, which, indeed, one could 


girls of her age, seemed to him to possess scarcely fail to see, since the skirt, which 
a quality which he had come to consider was neatness itself in its decent black folds, 
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He had ho 


worh 


canty and short 
ive and well thinness, 
mending of their worst places 
the fresh 
ows bravely tied. He had thought 

1) thetic little shoes 


Mrs 


r aqaug 


rade bindin ) 


home-n 


Thorne | 
hter 


V amuse 


vas replying ag | 
ird you to co over the 
Winthrop. There is really no 


but the crane 


» then. and see the erane.”’ 


vould be so delighted, you 
he never walks.’ 
corrected Mrs. Thorne 
not able to walk far.” 
iould be so delighted, too,” 
d Garda, *‘ only Tam very sleepy. 
that I 


len into the habit of spending my 


we have so few visitors 


ons in the hammock. That makes 
» immensely drowsy just at this hour.” 


like an interloper,” said Win 


needn't. It's not well to sleep 
m * yeplied Miss Thorne, calmly. 
‘You know Is that 

the hammock in which you pass your hap 


how to console! 
I 


You 


added, seeing that 


nee: only afternoons. 


sh to go?” she 
iken his hat from the chair be 
“We will sen 


ide 


1 Raquel with 


iven't noticed her? She lets 


yhen you come 


vou 


She is an impor 


sonage with us, 


[ can assure you; 
er, grandmother, and great-grand 
Lon the place here before her.” 
recalled the portly jet black 
in answer to his knock, had 

lower door, 
nerations make aristocracy in 
‘Tam afraid of so 
If doomed to go 

Xl 


irs The rhe or yours lf, 


he replied. 
da cuide. 

why may 
alone 

1 would never find the magnolias, 

suld come into the live-oak avenue 

at the 


nits< ommonplace side, you would 


‘Onam ¢ nd, vou would look 


ily the back of the Cherokee roses, 


would not dance for you, the 
would 


ld ittle run 


at you, and you 
cet into the swamp,” an- 
cirl, checking off the items one 


would inevitably 
swered the 
by one on her pretty fingers. 

“T have confessed my fear of Raquel, 


surveyed her 


and now you display before me this ap 


palling list of dangers. Don’t you think 


it would be but common charity to come 


with me yourself? My conversation is 


sting ha Seoul | } 
not exciting; you could easily sleep a lit 
tle, between times, as we walk.” 


I beheve you have had your own way 


all your life,” said Garda, ‘or you would 


never persist as you do. Your humility 


is nothing but a manner. In reality you 
expect everything to be done for you by 
every body.” 


pi Not by 
sponded. 


everybody,” Winthrop re 

Mrs. Thorne had couched as Garda end- 
ed her speech. 
ed, 


OWT]. 


Mrs. Thorne often couch 
Her coughs had a character of their 
They did not appear to be pulmo 
They little 
which came forth apologetically, 


nary. were delicate sounds 
hielded 
by her hand, never quite completed. They 
were not coughs so much as suggestions 
of coughs, and with these sugegestions she 
was in the habit of filling little pauses in 
the conversation, covering up the awk 
wardnesses or there 
were never any of her own to cover), and 


mistakes of others 
acting as general hyphen for disjointed 
remarks when people had forgotten what 
they were going to say. It was, indeed, a 
most accomplished cough; all Gracias had 
been indebted to it. Lately, too, she had 
begun to use it to veil her own little pe 
riods of consultation with herself reward 
ing her daughter; for she seemed by no 
means certain of the direction which Ed 
carda’s thoughts or words might take, and 
this uncertainty troubled her eareful 
ternal mind. 


ma 
The present visitor had ob- 
served these mental perplexities of the 
mother. She made him think of a little 
lady endeavoring, with as much dignity as 
possible, to keep up with some one whose 
step was much longer than her own, but 
continually tripped and impeded in her 
efforts by the long voluminous skirt of 
her own gown, the skirt in this instance 
being composed of the many excellent 
rules, theories, beliefs, maxims, and prece 
dents with which she had started out in 
life, and which, though now more or less 
stretched in places, and even by the hard 
struggles of her lot rent apart here and 
there, remained as a whole embarrassing- 
ly tenacious still, and capable of much ob 
struction. Garda, however, though often 
out of sight round some unexpected cor- 
ner, was never far distant; the hurrying 
little mother always caught up with her 
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these py riods of 


long 


combine 


befor 


tainty, 


une 
th older cares of amore 
material nature ended by impressin 
race the 


Ss most 


upon Mrs look of anx 


constant e% 


underne 
ans that Iam not 
said Garda ao! 
mima’s cou rim Llis 
ind her mother’s ALP, 


l head, 


urd Ove r he r smal 
will go, 


forehead ol 
I, caressing ly al 
because 
It oug) 
»day, about six he 
Lam fortu 
vor upon the eve of an anniversary, 
Wint 1royp. 
‘You are,” 


broad-brimmed. hat 


ood to-morrow 
vour birthday | 
urs lone, to fit you 


to have asked my fa 


Ss uid 


answered Garda, taking her 


from the nail behind 


her. ‘It's only 


that I 


cood—as mamma would like me to be 


upon such great 


am really 


occa 


SIONS 


and angelically 
} all 


+ 


the time 


‘IT will send Raquel 
dauehter, with the umbrellas,” 
Thorne, with alittle movement o 


y ° 


rl she had just swal 


f her lips 


and throat, as thor 
lowed something of ¢ sasant taste, which 
as, with her, the ion of highest 
content. 
‘Surely it is not going to rain 
Winthrop, examining the sky. 
‘They 
need them,” answered his hostess, 


are sun-umbrellas; you may 


4] 
witha 
certain increased primness of accentuation, 


‘ \ 
( \ 


ediat brought to his mind 
these 


duenna whom she 


which imn 
the idea that the 


repre sent 


CaArrit r of articles 
the 
considered necessary. 


‘A Spanish graft, 


would 
that. on the orig 
w England tree,” was his mental com 
‘T wonder how many more there 


{ 


} 
t} 


1c descendant of the Spani irds 

for herself ‘*We do not 
Raquel, mamma. We can carry the um 
And 
the darkened drawing-room, from which 
opened the little baleony where they had 


speaking 


brellas ourselves.” she passed into 


been sitting. 
Winthrop, after taking leave of Mrs. 
Thorne, followed Garda. But he had the 


hem 
ilready paid Se % 
ind kone 
* dimness 
ted him, and 
looked 
irfew 


arti 


hern eyes 


passagt 
os deep in shadow 
of the Northern d 
the top in dark } 
\ ere l dimly as he 
through 
vond thr 
broad steppe 
thi 
cranates stiffly carved in | 
the 


) ] ] 
ed in a clumsy column, with 


; 


L On 


balustrade of the same dar 


vreath of the wound round 


same fruit 

the conventional outlines worn int 

ness by the 
The | 

porous shell-conglomerate of th 


tt} 


touch of time. 


1 1 ‘ 
old house was built 


ull ICh locks had been cover | 


ter coat of plast r and paint la 
The structure ce 
cround And it 
if amental angles; blank, 
covered DY a Tk 5 f, without son 
the projection of a cornice to brea 
notony, 1ts walls stretched evenly 
a large illelog lL h 
two stork ’ 1ornt, om 
compari 


the old house 


ran interior court 


the windows 


the 


] 
Sides 


: 
SKY, 
looking down wy 
curbed well, a clump of 


tangled rose-bushes, and a 
ove it, where 


had died of « 


plump, 


a hook a 
cage, until he 
Thorne’s canary, a 
singing little creature 

had tended with a desperate affection to 
the last, though she was careful to explain 
to her that had 
brought him with her from her Northern 


Gracias friends she 


home, ‘‘ quite unnecessarily, not having a 
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mocking 


whieh, being 


ie same hue 


» distinguish 


of the 


id ther 


1 ma 


and barred within, 


ed to pass the 
without top 
ereeived that 
} 


1 | 
exterior WINGOWS Gark- 


upon the sunny court 


f them, indeed, did more. 
all f the ground 
] 


ne round 


> mner W 


VISLI 

Winthrop's eves, “Very time he 
¢ 
ol 


] ] ] 
tropiea and GOOPtess 


vhich struck 


empe 
Th » rooms were not 
appeared to be. 

by, it could be 
remained for 
videly open. 
had spent his childhood 
he had visit 


in later 


this \ 


southern shore of his own 
winter cilmate more 


hich has a 
than any that Europe can of 


the Ma 


} 
MiUuUsStl SeCeCK 


In 


hisecimm ite, Winthrop Was how be ginning 


Mh it, one 


miat< 
slands or Algeria. addition to 


to diseover that there were other things 


old Spanish houses like the one 


hich he was now passing, the fla 
nd legend, tradition and 


-of tradition a 
, , 7 5 | ® = 1 
legend, too, which had nothing to do with 


Miles 


nh with 


Standish and his companions, or 
that important 
Hudson. There was—1 
a certain comparative 


eve less person 


age, Hendrik 


could not deny it 


ie 
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antiquity about this s« rn 

had it more r 

and a deeper perspective than that pos 
sed bv l 
backgrounds of 


my 


11s 


ila 


iness of color 


peninst 


which in ic 


Py, rather blank, near 
American history 
aS a surprise to 

Englanders, he 
rished the belief 


4 1 
was OF | 


any of the 


r north. 
Like most 
unconsciously chi 
there uistorical impor 
~of historical pict lresqueness even, 
the f the 1 publie, 


Lr 


bi yinninge’s oO 


associated with the Puritans, mi whon 


he was on his father’s side descended, 
vas appended to their stately hats and 


ruffs, their wonderful perseverance, their 


solemni 


AQ 


dignified orthography) and the 


ties of their speech and di 


I 
] ] 1 ] ] 1 1 
liberality he should streteh the 


meanor. 1c 
if wit 
little to include a few of the old 
land of Mar 


hol 
the river up whiel 


line ) 
Dutch 


and, 


a 


thattan 


} 
aers 


and 


1 
moon had sailed, that seemed to 


that could possibly be necessary 3; there 
. indeed, nothing else to inelude. But 


Was 


1 ‘¢ 1 
here was a life, an atmosphe re, to whose 


contemporary and even preceding exist 


ent neither Puri 
lL heed; 
it was becoming evident that he 
with all the aids of 


that w 


on their own econtil 


id pal 


ence 
and how 
their 
iV con 


> ] 
tan nor Patroon h: 
cit 


scendant, ot 


munication, and of looking 
the globe which has annihilated distain 
1] 


and made a voyage round it but a small 


1 } 1 } 
matter he, with all this modern en 


lightenment, had 1 


even 


Lot, respecting this beat 


) } 
i 


tiful peninsula of his own country, devi 


oped perceptions more keen than those of 


these sel t 


f-absorbed ancest an apprecia 
tion more delicate than their obtuse 
Winthrop’s appreciati 
But 

ical and picturesque associations, princi 


pally toward the Old W orld. He 
t through a good deal of meditation 


rs 
one, 


on 


was very 
it had been turned, as regarded histor 


now 
wen 
on this subject; he was pleased, vet, on 
the whole, of 
When Raphael was putting into the back 
crounds of his pictures those prim, slen 


rather ashamed himself. 


derly foliaged trees which he had seen from 
Perugino’s windows in his youth, the 
Spaniards were exploring this very Flor- 
ida shore; yet when he, Evert Winthrop, 
had discovered the same tall thin trees 
(which up to that time he had thought 
rather an affectation) from the overhang 
ing baleony of the little inn at Assisi—it 
had seemed to overhang all Umbria—did 
he not think of Raphael’s day as far back 
in the past, and as completely remote from 
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‘tub upon 


of the 

baleor ¥, 
had pronoi 
lle now look 

Id house, 


{ 


sail for Massa 


not realized that here 


ch ple asead 


said to hims« 


l eirl accustomed eve) 


f tl 
) 
i 


be suc 


think T ] 


short mom 


wit 
Wil 


Ang 


nouse, 


} 
l 


Was bro 
and closs 
they had been si 


mock was swung. 

hung up on the side o 

support from below; tl 
| 

] not even a vine 


pillar nor trellis; 
edup to its high balustrade. 
Romeo could not have elimbed to it 
a Romeo, in any ease, could not have : 
enough to attempt ] 


i 


1 The mosta 
as they go with an umbrella hel 


pre vached near 
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how 


mnswered Garda 


do to talk 


In Gracias 
Was Charm 
noticed that. 


-counted 


pork Cati 


““ynost 
that I 
Garda. 

a narrow 


} ] 
h nedg 


ad an arm across the pat 


the 


( 


WUSi 


e Winthrop \ 


1eS Ol 


1 the Oppo 


iS ODlIged to pull 


l stand upon while his compan 


A su 


for break t 


ld hh 


ave 


hie Mn ie CO ld 
14] 


severed Lheir 


Garda Thorne had a 


ho 


it 


tow 
on 


per haps, by 


( 


S 


4° 
L1O1 


1 Ol 


vas not quick, 


would have 
ild have been 
the term 272 


leisure lay in 


from the poise of the g 


ile 


) 


ul 


ie 


VW 
\\ 


path 


ay t 


or 


he pretty feet 
floor. Evert 


' ’ ’ : ‘ 
p had a theory about steps. He 


t 


that 


nh 


ore 1s accom- 


} step that 
A hurrying step indicated 
ind the nature that gives its thou 
Though it may be but the 
next hour, none the less is 
resent undervalued, its ple assures, 
be, lost. The tardy st 
hature that 
ih h re, agaln, 
but the past of a day, 


ortunities are at an 


le, ec rtainly the 
the most of 
{ Garda Tl ne had this step 
1 r case, probably, thi ad been more 
pleasure than of : he d 
not, in truth, strike « 
had given much tho 
of any kind, whether of 
housewifely skill, of graceful accomplish 
ments, or even of that excellent poise of 
conscience, that trained obedience of the 
mind, which are si 1uch to any of her 
sisters further north. But these same sis 
ters further north wo 
ed, pro ably, comment from the 
rocky coast of New England, and from 
the many intelligent communities of the 


Middle States, 


ble herself about attainment, or anything 


woman need trou 


else, if she were as beautiful as Edgarda 
Thorne. 
For in their hearts women always know 


: Spe See p 
that of all the gifts bestowed upon their 
sex that of beauty has so immeasurably 
. 41 ‘2 ] ; 
the greatest power that nothing else can 


for one moment be compared with it, that 
all other gifts, of whatsoever nature and 
extent, sink into insig 


i\ificanee and pow 


erlessn¢ 3S beside 14 It is. of course, to 


usbands and fathers who are satisfiec 


the interest of domestic men, the goo 
h 


l 
| 
with home comforts and home produe 
tions, and desire nothing so much as peace 
at the hearth-stone, to deny this fact, to 
qualify it as much as possible, and reduce 
its universality. But the denials of these 
few contented, low-flying gentlemen are 


lost in the great tide of world-wide acre 


ment, and no one is deceived by tiem, 
save, in oceasional instances, their own 
wives, who in that case have been en 
dowed by nature with much faith (or is 
it self-complacence?), and powers of ob- 
servation not much beyond those of the 


oyster. But on that long New England 
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coast already spoken of, and in those pl a po 
y towns of the Middle States, rhit 
been keenly 


hice ii 


‘ ] " 
tinh, ana ik 


nplv the most ordinal 


With the open au 


ved m all 


hat other w 


it nor dark, w ] 
many Americal 


overs the he: 


] color: 
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aa Whe 


bright ! 
the little 

iowed a flossy mass 
This hair curled slight 


: 1 1 ee 
its iength, which ga 


Garda of 
same hue 
ly through a ve 


appearance It ] | 


nad, ve 


1 


sides, tl 


braids a rippled 


beaplty of crowing low and 
thickly at the temples and over the fore 
head. The small head it covered was 
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id also all the 


he spirit, which 


rule often 
ya great 
whieh no 
was not 
hts toward 
‘hh oeeupied in 
as as open 
is wonderful. 
sald of her by every 
extraordinary sim 
at the richness of 
>a sort of 


‘ord 


er seen. 

d have set 

nee as decided] 

ing, for eve +O 
eves which sh 

rentle, for 

‘fad and 

Madon 

he much pre 

a certain vir 

irdness he could 

‘the charm. <A 

mself, 

Ul senti 

emarked that 

ioht backward 

he asked her what 

a liking for lit 


the world of 


trying to 
inswere d, 


out a very good fellow,” 

‘But you are like my 

soa very good fellow); 

I ean go to the theatre, 

artificial I suppose they 

but I notice that it required 
[may almost say his nightly 


r something like fifteen years 


tle conversation—he knew not why—as 
he followed his cuide through her rreen 
walled path, which had now become so 


narrow that he could no longer walk by 
her side. As it came up in his mind he 
said to himself that here was a tea-rose, 
crowing if not quite in the ] 
untrodden forests where 
have their home, then at lk 
freedom, in the pure air and sunshine, 
the open sky. There was—there ce 
nothing of the conservatory, not 
ficial, in the only life Edgarda Th 
had known, the life of this remote 
ern village where she had been born 
Her knowledge of the 
outside was must confined 
Spanish-tinted legends of the slun 


little community, to the limi 


of her mother’s small experience,and t 
pere ption ; and figments of her o 
agination; these last, however nun 
they might be in themselves, how 
vivid, must leave her much in thc 
tion of a would-be writer of dramas 
has never written a play nor seen one ¢ 
ed, but has merely evolved som 
uely resembling one from the 
ing depths of his own consci 


é 


Garda’s idea of the world beyond 


be equally vague and 
] 


real. And then, as he looked at 
sweet-natured and indifferent, walki 
onward with her indolent step over 
own land, under the low blue sky, 
came over him suddenly that pro} 

she had not troubled herself to evolve 
anything, to think much of any world, 
wood, bad, or indifferent, outside of 
own consciousness. And he said to him 


self that wherever she was would be 
world enough for most men. In which 
class, however, he again did not include 
Evert Winthrop. 

The path made a sudden turn, and 
stopped. It had brought them to the bor- 
ders of a waste. 

‘“*This was one of the sugar fields,” said 
Garda, with her little air of uninterested 
proprietorship. 

A ditch full of low verdure ran past 
their feet, and appeared to stretch round 
the whole, a moat in place of a fence. 
Two old roads, raised on embankments, 
crossed the level, one from north to south, 
the other from east to west. The vers 


y 
ed 


upon which they stood had onee been a road 
also, though now narrowed and in some 
places blocked by the bushes which had 
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gro Vnacr 
vond that 


said Garda. 


1 
DILOSSOMS 


LOVE 


it were 


conipall 
was W 
1 not 
a fair 
ve always lived in 
in a tower; such a damsel, 3 
] } + 


and mporrancee, 


standard which, r 


| have never seen 
them driving in parl 
‘equirements of ‘dign ‘seen I wish tos 
horny bush f ing mountains; I have n 
) mountain—" 
When his little r ‘They don't do it in drove 
, she came over it wi int rpolated hye r companion, 


h (he said : [ wish tosee them in the 


) 
il 


the worl 


and his own gress; [have never seen Con 


ig 

| 
poor personality belonged to her by in- to see them at the Spring 
herited right whenever she should choose seen Springs. I wish to s 


to claim them. ing diamonds; I have ne 
Evert Winthrop, as has already been monds 
‘remarked, was-a man who observed. He ** The last is a wish easily gratified 
observed litt] »things as well as erreat. He America, as one may Say, the dian 
was conscious of this mental habit; some- the only wear,” remarked Winthr mp, t 
times it seemed to him a failing, sometimes ing out a little linen-covered book 
n advantage. At present he was quite Garda did not question this 


re that he 


Was saying imselfa good which reduced her own nei¢hb 
many things about Kdgarda Thorne. But insignificant an exception to a 
was it not natural, coming unexpectedly that it need not even be mer 
upon so much beauty set in sounfamiliar her Florida was Florida, and 1 
aframe? It was a new portrait,and he atall. Very much as Wintl 
was fond of portraits. In piecture-galler- when a little boy, had stout 
ies he alway s looked more at the portraits new Sunday-school teach 
than at anything else. But he had no Gentile. Gentile indeed! 
taste for idealized likenesses; so little, i copalian, 


hought D ‘You are ‘going to sketch, 
d 


deed, that he had sometimes t 
the greatest of masters. He smiled now | said the girl 


1s] 
she looke 


at the thought of Diirer attempting a like- conveniently shaped fr: it ame 


ness of Garda Thorne. fallen blocks, and finding one, seated her 

On the opposite side of the thorny cape self, leaning against a second sun-warmed 
the ruin came into view, standing back in fragment which she took as her chair’s 
a little arena ofitsown. Twoofitshigh back. ‘I thought I mentioned that there 
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be 
her sweet voice. 
““It v take but 
Winthrop 
tlready 


\ 


tiny » ” 


° Pa + 
wouid not 1©, 


she added, indolently, 
inh 
vill a moment,” answered 
‘Tam no artist, as you have 

| 


tioned; 


men but, plainly, as a 


Northerner, [ must do something, or fall 


] 


hopele Ly below your expe ctations. There 
ta mountain here for me to elimb, nor 
| not 
to the 
diame Sé wed upon my 
coat. ‘let rly, therefore, | 


left.” 


accurate touch he began 


sn 
. ball at which ean 


| am 


} 
il 


aqance 


Conecressman 


in 


a speec 
i 


a. 
halls, nor are 


every 


aay 


must sketch; there is nothing else 


i d with slow, 
il an outline of the flower-starred 
little page. la, tl 


e la, 
white umbrella poised on 


his Gar he 
ge 

ild 
He did not look up nor break the 
and after 


me s! ‘vy, watched him from under its 
shade 

ilence, a while she closed her 
ves and sat there 


rs 


motionless in the flow 
Thus they remained for 
y fifteen minutes, and Winthrop, go 


erfumed air. 


¢ on with his work, admired her pas- 
siveness, He had never before seen the 
ability to maintain undisturbed an easy, 
lolent True, 
something of that 

indifference he 
but one could 


h 


in irl So voung. 
had i 
of 


he r bef« re: 


Lrit silence ag 


the silence n it 


4 } 
same element which 


had noted in 


ity 
Ly, 


why 
Wik 


pardon her that for her tranquil 


Was 


so charming and so rare. 


‘** Ah, sketching, I conjecture sketch- 


ng,” said a voice, breaking the stillness. 


aes. yes; 


come sketchable. 


the old mill has, I suppose, be- 

We must think of it 
now as moss-grown, antique.” 
Garda opened her eves. ‘No moss,” 
she said, extending her hand. ‘* Jasmine, 
doctor.” 

The new-comer, whose footsteps had 
made no sound on the sand as he came 
round the e ipe of thorns, now crossed the 
rena, and made a formal obeisance over 
the little then he threw back his 
shoulders, put his hands behind him, and 


.] , 
glove; 


remained standing beside her with a pro- 


tecting, hospitable air, which seemed to 
include not only herself and the stranger 
artist, but the ruin, the sky, and the sun- 
shine, and even to bestow a general bene- 
diction upon the whole long, warm penin- 


sula itself, stretching, like a finger point- 
ing southward from the continent's broad 
palm, into the tropic sea. 

But Miss Thorne laid her white 
umbrella upon the heap of fallen blocks 
her, and did 
though it were something of a trouble, 


how 


beside rose; she this as 
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Ss 


but a trouble that was necessary. 
walked forward several steps, and turned 


? 
ie 


first toward the new-comer, then toward 
t] gentleman. ‘* Let me pre- 
sent to you, doctor, Mr. Evert Wint] roy, 
of New York,” she said, formally. ‘* Mr 
Winthrop, this is our valued friend Regi- 
nald Kirby, surgeon, of Gracias--Dios.” 
She tl 


i@ younger 


\ 
\ 


1en returned to her seat with the air 
one who had performed an important 
task. 

Dr. Kirby now advanced and o 
hand to Winthrop. ali 
but a little man with plenty of ] 
He bore had an 
things reneral resemblan 
bird. He had a firm, plump little person 
upon which his round, partly bald head 
(visible as he stood with ha 


c 
© 


He Was 
yresence, 
if | 


one eV 


a ce tos 


dotted) was 
set, with searcely any intervention of neck 
anke 
His face showed a sma 


This plump person was attired in n 
colored clothes. 


but prominent aquiline nose, a 


: : 
health- 


ily yellow complexion, and round bright 


When he talked he moved 
his head briskly to and fro upon his shoul- 
ders, and he had a habit of looking at 
person he ith 
only, his face almost in profile, 
bird-like of In ac 
his legs were short proporti 
he 


shaped feet mucl 


black eyes. 


was addressing’ w one eye 


» which 
was all. 


‘ 


most 


in on 
body, and stood on his small, we 


Las a Canar 


a 
himself on his little claws. 

‘LT am delighted to mec 
said to Winthrop. ‘‘I esteem it a fortu 
nate most fortunate, which 
brought me to East Angels this evening 
to pay my respects to Mistress Thorne, 
thus obtaining for myself, i1 


‘t you, sir,” he 


occurrence, 


1 addition, the 

Mistress 
‘that vou 
were making a little tour of the place with 
Miss Garda, I offered to 
pany during a portion, at least, of your 
progress, for Miss Garda, though possess- 


pleasure of your acquaintance. 
Thorne having mentioned to m: 
} 

pear 


you com- 


“ 


ing an intelligence delicately keen, may 
not (being feminine) always remember to 
present you with the statisties, the I 
may historieal items, which would 
naturally be interesting to a Northerner 
of discrimination.” The had a 
his words were borne along on 


as 


| 
} 
i 


Say 


doctor 
fine voice; 
it like stately ships on the current of a 
broad river. 

** Do not praise me too highly,” said the 
possessor of the delicate intelligence, from 
her block. ‘*I could never live up to it, 
you know.” 
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rT Cy a has - 
Miss Thorne has said many interest 
* answered Winthrop, 
+ +) ° ‘ : 
vet, I think, favore: 
: 


vith anything historica 


ye UNS, 


e has not as 


s perhaps been turned 


rricultural side. 


then on 
unyp pers¢ 
tion to and fro 


more seriousness, la 
tie more Se€r1oushness 


With \ 


to Winthror 
one 


id 


lature 
‘ry protec 


diffieulti 


records of our army—I 
d army,” said the d 
ise, makin » of the f 
e old army. 


ith a charmingly 
Captain Si 


‘the hand, whicel 
nself and the 
questi mas tot! 
‘these records 
the most harassing campaie? 


ywn this penimsula 


} 
| 
4 


and ¢ 


vain pursul 
} : = 
read-sKinne 


Vamp, | 


scalping, ambu 
massacre, massacre, massac. 
such, sir, are the terms that succeed each 
those old pages ; words 


venture to say, more ly Spanish 
| en- ** Ags 


t 


other endlessly o1 
that represent, ] 
bravery, more heroic and unrequitec 


f 1 part of many an 


duranee, than formed t | 


ines out to-day 


brilliantly. on history’s lving scroll. Yet 
Lask you, 


many a campaign that sh 


who knows anything of them 
who?’ The doctor's fine voice was finer 
still in indigna 


tion, 
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begun upon Florida rivers, and the game upon thei: 
“lorida, wild warm sh res, f 
‘Vienna ?” said Garda, envyingl 
“You, sir, are too voung, 
ber the Incompara 
Kirby. “Ah! thei 
h recollections t 


0k his h 


somebody 7 
‘We shall 


find, if not the atmo pit 
| vas hers, 
stan atmosphere 
B il the re will be otner asso- 
ciations open to you in those countries be- 


sides the musical—associations in the high- 
est decree interesting. You ean Pay a Vis- 
scenes deseribed in 
of Fanny Burney, in 
createst, and I fear, from 
without ae 5 i yr dearth which has followed he P. 
» must take things i h as f female novelists. For who is 
the magnolias come there since her day worthy to hold a de 
rreatest attraction, seriptive pen, and what has been written 
And she led the way that is worth our reading ? With the ex 
hemtoa grove ception of some few thine, by two or three 
~bright-look- ladies of South Carolina, which I have had 
‘ut leaves did the privilege of seeing, and which exist, I 
ut adorned the regret to say, only in manuscript as yet, I 
tness, each one visible on know of nothing, no one.” 


This grove was tenant- Winthrop glanced at Garda to see if 


ed by a multitude of little birds, whose con- her face would show any merriment over 


tinuous diminutive carols kept the air fill- this proposed literary pilgrimage. But no; 


’ fine small notes. the young girl accepted Miss Burney ecalin- 
Winthrop, ‘* ar ly; she had heard the doctor declaim on 
; ! yself the subject all her life, and was aceustom- 
ver having been in Florida before. The ed to think of the lady as a celebrated 
Suwannee River can't be very far off; it historical character, much as school-boys 
oughtn't to be, at any rate. How we think of Helen of Troy. 
remember the singular sensation that c: eC Beyond the grove, they came 
over me once in Vienna, when ata crowd- Levels. Great trees rose there, extending 
edconcert a little Hungarian singer began, their straight boughs outward as far as 
sponse to an encore, to sing with her they could reach, touching nothing but 
» mixture of broken English and the golden air. Foreach stood alone, 110 
broken negro, neighbor near; each was a king. Black 
on the ground beneath lay the round mass 
of shadow they cast. Above, among the 
dense dark foliage, shone out occasional 
The crowded house faded, and in its place spots of a lighter green; and this was the 
I seemed to see my old vision of these mistletoe. Besides these monarchs there 
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and moment 


the 


1744] ] 
littie shoes, 


stand under the 

cround 

Gard: 

of the 
Mis 


E. 
good idea 
s Thorn 
+ » ] 
von But neith 

m Winthrop's ar 


1 


ther 


is | 
etion to this 
] hdraw 
ri 


hand 


n periectiy from 


) ke treme 


‘When they 


said Garda. hat 
The perfume is de 


wid d 


here 
ense,” said the 
his head disapproving ly : 
t cating.” 


That is hat I me: 
Intoxicatin 


Xi 


UX 
\V 


re sponde d Gar- 
i 


} 
qa y ‘as I can 


| have 
»intoxi 


come to intoxication, 
always thought I shou 
cated 

“What is your idea of it 2” said Win- 
throp, speaking immediate ly, in order to 
prevent the For 
he saw that this gentleman was gazing at 
with he 


nnity his words would assume 


daoector Trom speaking. 


Garda amazement, and divined 
the sole1 
after he should have got his breath back. 
But t 


lso to reflect that 


found time 


as he was startled, it 


houceh he divined this, | 


ic 
was probable that Garda had not been in 
f advancing longings of this 
The talent must there- 


re have developed itself recently, and it 


he habit o 


ensational nature. 


almost followed, so small and unchanging 
had been the little round of her life, that 
only stranger who had en- 
tered it, had supplied the element, hither- 
to lacking, which had ealled it forth. The 
idea was a novel one, for if he had any vi- 


sion of himself that was fixed, definite, it 


ee Pre 
he himsell, the 


n him or in 
his words that could call out anything of 


was that there was nothing i 


the sort. 
ae hardly know how to describe my 
dea,” Garda was answering. 


i ‘Tt’s a de- 
liehtful forgetting of i 


} 7 
everything that 


d do any- 


i is 
dull; an enthusiasm that coul 
thing; a being carried far away from all 


lifted 


stupid people and stupid things 
above them.” 

‘*You describe the intoxication, or rath- 
inspira- 
‘All art- 
ists feel this inspiration at times—musi- 
cians, poets, painters, sculptors, all who 
have in them a spark, great or small, of 
the creative fire. Even I when with such 


to give it a better name, the 


tion, of genius,” said Winthrop. 


as by great good fortuns 


been : 


persons ave 
to 
hing of it, have cauch 


I}; 
been once or twice hav ible 


comprehend somet 


| ry 


‘ 4 : : 
little Of its giow. 
it, 1b 1 


¥ wine 
li couian t 


} 
reflection at least, a 


‘Oho you have felt S not at 
. b 


of her 
her land 


SUCUE 


from his arm 


i a ie : ’ . 
Walked Gown the siope across the lower 
level toward the y11as, 


As 


Kirby la 


MAL Tie 


soon as her back was turned, 


Dr. 


] XY 4) 4] 
yped Winthrop on the arm im 
] 


pressively, and raising himse 


it On tiptoe, 


spoke 1n his ear. ‘She has 


never, sir, 
that she 


an intoxicated per 


been near—I may say, indeed, 


has never seen 
her life.” He 


<i ee 
again, and folding his arms, surveyed the 


SON, IN 


then came down to earth 


Northerner challenge 


g ly. 
aa Sg 


stand that,” 


Ing 


course I unde: Win 
throp answered. 

When Garda 
under the great trees she paused and turn 
ed. Winthrop had followed her. $I 
gave him a bri 
‘I wanted to 


, ee, a 
reached the dark shade 


ht smile as he came 
if 
she said, with her usual frankness. 
“Of course I What 
suppose I would do g”” 
‘I did not know. That is what ] 
wanted to find out. You are so differ 
ent, [ should never know.” 
* Different 
four persons about here? I 


, < 
see Vouia connie, 


you 


came. did you 


ait 


from whom? From your 


assure you 
that I am not different; I have no such 
Your four are different, per 
haps, but I am like five thousand, fifty 
thousand, others—as you will see for your- 
self when you come North.” 

‘?I don't believe it,” said Garda, begin- 
She looked at 
him reflectively ; then added, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve they are like you.” 


pretensions, 


ning to retrace her steps. 


‘What is it in me that you disapprove 
of ?” 

‘*Oh, I haven't thought whether I dis 
approve of it or not,” responded Garda, 
with what he ealled in his own mind her 
sweet indifference—an indifference as nat 
ural as her frankness. ‘* What I meant 
was simply that I do not believe there are 
fifty thousand, or five thousand, or even 
five hundred, other men who are as cold 
as you are.” 

‘**Do I strike you in that way ?” 

‘Yes. But of course you can not help 
it; it is probably a part of your nature- 
this coldness,” said the girl, excusingly. 
‘‘TIt was that which made me say that 
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feeling I 
the in 
of 


but you 


: . , F 
vou could never have felt the 


was trying to describe, you know 


needs a certain sort 


[ think; I have it, 


toxication. It 
perament, 
not.” 


id her 


companion, inwardly laughing, but main- 


‘IT see you are an observer,” sa 


taining a grave face. 
Iam,’ answered Garda, serenely. ‘‘I 


observe a great deal. It helps to pass 
av the : 
* You have good opportunities for ex 


r tlie 


time.’ 


aw 


talent 


ny.” 


**Qh yes, ma 
The 

** Garda’s 
‘My 


P 1 , 9 
four persons about here ¢ 
laugh rippled forth again. 


poor four—how you make sport of 


' But I should have said five, be- 


th and he is the 


re is the 
Fall. 


and 


crane, 
He is wiser than any one I 
He 


an you are, which is 


know, more systematic. is more 


( nh th 
ving a great deal. His name is Carlos 
Mateo, and you must be careful not to 

oh at him when hedances, for a laugh 
His feel 
You might not think 
But that will be 


because you have not looked deep into 


his feelings dreadfully. 


hurts 
ings are very 


so from a first glance. 


his eyes, taken him round the neck and 
peered in. He hasa great deal of expres- 
You have none at all 
Did you never 
have any, or have you worn it all out? 


: : 
$10n 1M his eves. 


what has become of it ? 


Perhaps you keep it for great occasions. 
There will be no great oceasions here.” 
"CNG: 


where they 


creat occasions are at the North, 


engaged in climbing 
walking frozen 
breaking icicles, and attending the halls 


are 
mountains, on lakes, 
of Congress,” Winthrop answered. 

Dr. Kirby was waiting for them on the 
he had not his brightly 
polished little boots with the damp earth 
of the level. He had surveyed 
with inward disfavor the thick-soled walk- 
ing of the Northerner, and the 
rough material of his gray clothes. The 
Northerner’s gloves were carelessly rolled 
together in his pocket ; but the doctor's 
old pair were on. 

Garda led the way westward along the 
bank. After they had proceeded some dis- 
tance, in single file, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the path, she suddenly left her 
place, and passing the doctor, took Win- 
throp’s hand in hers. ‘‘ Close your eyes,” 
she commanded; ‘‘I am going to lead you 
to a heavenly wall.” 


bank: stained 
lower 


Snoes 


» pull. 

‘It’s a wild country for a blind man 
‘ed Winthrop, contin 

it] ‘Please 


ung to 


lake 
lead him, Garda.” 
eferring to join in this 


tlhe 


un have her cont 


the child's play was over; the b 
» path had been but a short one, and 


heavenly 
told to 
kept them 


were now before her 
Wint 
open his eye 
‘d longer 
found 
of 


posed of a 


they 


Hroyp, upon bere 


he had pe rhaps 
absol 


than was itely neces 


sary himself standing before a 


verdure, fifteen feet high, eom 


Wall 


mass of shining little leaves set 
closely togethe rik an almost even eX 


panse, that sloped backward slightly as 


it rose. This surface of lustrous green 
was spangled with white widely 


flowers 
open, the tive petals laid flatly back like 


was bossed with 


a Star; it the wiite el 
of 


fretted by the innumerable points of the 


Ips 
those but half unfolded, and it was 
closed buds, conspicuous against the dark 
er leaves by the pale penetrating hue of 
their immature green. 

‘The Dr. Kirby. 
He had been rreatly vexed by Garda’s 


Cherokee rose,” said 


freak of taking Winthrop’s hands, and 
wild 
“lL at 


and 


as he added, explanatorily, ‘* the 


white rose of the South,” he glance 
him to see how he, as a Northerner 
stranger, regarded it. 

But the stranger and Northerner was 
grazing at the Southern flowers with an 
interest which did not appear to depend 
at all upon the Southern girl had 
brought him thither. 

Garda remained but a moment; 
they were looking at the roses she 
nly wall. 


Who 


while 
walk 
ed slowly on, following her heav 
] , 9 ; 
a chiid, said the 
looking after her. ‘We 
kept her one too long.” 
that is her charm,” 


‘She is but doctor, 


h ive pr rhaps 
**On the contrary, 
replied Winthrop. ‘* How old is she?” 
‘ Barely had 
lived, it would perhaps have been better 
for her. have had that 


case, probably, more seriousness—a littie 


sixteen. If her father 


She would in 


more. Mistress Thorne’s ideas concern 
ing the training of children are admira 


ble, most admirable. But they presup- 
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turned into this stiff aisle. ‘* Mistress 


and Garda 
Thorne, who was herself an 


instructress 


1] I mav say, In 
Mistress Thorne has of vouth before ] has been her 
fault now and teacher in Enelish brane} 


ler marria re 
; Spanish, of 
COUPS! sh lk irned from the Ola Madam: 
Pamela (whom I had the 
fortune to lose a little over ay 
ive her lessons in embroid 
deportment, and the rudiments 
any knowledge 
ld has lived 
IPnOraAnCce ¢ .ve thou 


rastheya 


lones 


The voung 
ss jomed her is proba 
f served Winthrop. 
The doctor 4 
at all fond of h 
bright eyes and quick 


humiliated him to 


ProvVIsion ¢ 
pe ree p 
SO COn- 
beliefs 


¢ 


sall their safety and put on those cumb 


crested Winthrop 
the new school o 


answered the do« 


On this oceasion, however, h 
acrity than was us 
1e said, when he 


jront, "itis only you 


f more al 
tor, ] 
wo figu in 
Torrez, a boy from the next plantatio 
to walk on- A well-grown boy,” commented the 
r guide, who Northerner. 

3 ‘*A mere stripling 

He has but 


} 
NH. 


shaven chin with 


nineteen. 
from Spain (a Cuban 
sent over there to be 
ean not speak one word of Engi 
not one word.” 

‘I believe Miss Thorne speaks Spanish, 
doesn’t she ?” remarked Winthrop. 


tance to the Pole by one 


r over the desol 


‘ THAT BLITHE THROAT OF THINE. 


bleak and blank, 


me too welcome chillin ( 
unner 


Iri 
. torpid pulse, a brair 
! bay—(cold, cold, O cold! 
ble arm, my frozen feet; 
1 grave it to tl 
of vouth, or S 


1 the Northern 


mv let 
thy rule 

} 
nes aione, ne 


vish floes, pack’d 
I also sing. 





irom fk 


iS not 


nt from Lineoln : rt 
and from Dorset and Devon 
TCounded the colonies of Mas 
1d Connecticut. Thes 
at a time when 
DO Wwe rfu 
Limp nity. 
| middie classes of the society  « 
lay, outside of the regul 
‘man has pointed « 
of the change b: 
in Conquest, the 
ty, or theqnhood. was pus dow 
‘‘a secondary place in the political an 


seale, MT ti -reaching eff 


s change upon 

history of the English race 

er have oceasion to speak, The proximate 
effeet was tli: ‘the ancient lords of thé 

soil thus thrust down into the second rank 

formed that great body of freeholders, the 

stout gentry and yeomanry of England, 

who were forso many ages the strength of » requiremé 
theland.”* It was from thisancientthegn- lie worshi 
hood that the Puritan settlers of New Eng 


land were mainly descended. Itisnoun- sma 
usual thing for a Massachusetts family to 


lages mult 
trace its pedigree to a lord of the manorin try came 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The 


he (usually fr 
leaders of the New England emigration and br 


PCaQautl) 


were country gentlemen of good fortune, township contained 


* Freeman, Comp. Pol., 264. 


’ Wield 4 ‘ iU 
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illages have some- 

the limits of the 

Ip, and the road from one 
another is sometimes bordered 
Is and cultivated fields 

v its whole length. In 
rhood of Boston villages and 
crowd clos ‘ly together for 

in every direction; and all 


aoubt y-anad-by grow to- 


rovernment of the 

in the TOWN-MEET 

ition which in its present 

» be peculiar to New Eng 

‘+h, as we shall see, has close 

th loeal self roverning bodies 

sand countries. Once in each 

lly in the month of March—a 

vhich every adult 

the limits of the 

eX pected to be pre sent, and is 

{ yaddress the meeting, or to vote 

any question that may come up. At 

lassachusetts and Connecticut re- 

iis exercise of the rights of free- 

urch members, but this restric- 

abolished before the end of the 

century, and it was never 

adopted by the other New England colo- 

nies. At the present day there is no re- 

striction exeept as to non-naturalized for- 
eigners. 

In the first years of the colonies it seems 
to have been attempt d to hold town-meet- 
ings every month, and to discuss all the 
affairs of the community in these assem- 
blies: but this was soon found to be a cum- 
brous way of transacting public business, 
and as early as 1635 we find selectmen 
chosen to administer the affairs of the 
township during the intervals between 
the assemblies. As the system has per- 
fected itself, at each annual town-meeting 
there are chosen not less than three, nor 
more than nine, selectmen, aeecording to 
the size of the township. Besides these 
there are chosen a town-clerk, a town- 
treasurer, a school committee, assessors of 
taxes, overseers of the poor, constables, 
surveyors of highways, fence-viewers, and 
other officers. In very small townships 
the selectmen themselves may act as as- 
sessors of taxes or overseers of the poor. 
The selectmen may appoint police officers 
if such are required; they may act as a 
board of health; in addition to sundry 
specilic duties too numerous to mention 
here, they have the general superintend- 


ence of all public business save such as is 
expressly assigned to the other officers: 
and whenever circumstances may seem to 
require it, they are authorized to eall a 
town-meeting. The selectmen are thus the 
principal town magistrates; and through 
the annual election their responsibility 
to the town is maintained at the maxi 

mum, Yet in many New England towns 
re-election of the same persons year after 
year has very commonly prevailed. J 

know of an instance where the office of 

town-clerk was filled by three members 
of one family during one hundred and 
fourteen consecutive years. 

Besides choc sing executive officers, the 
town-meeting has the power of enactine 
by-laws, of making appropriations of mon 
ey for town purposes, and of providing 
for miscellaneous emergencies by What 
might be termed special legislation.  Be- 
sides the annual meeting held in the spring 
for transacting all this loeal business, the 
selectmen are required to call a meeting 
in the autumn of each year for the elec- 
tion of State and county oflicers, each sec- 
ond year for the election of Representa- 
tives to the Federal Congress, and each 
fourth year for the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It only remains to add that as an as- 
S¢ mbly of the whole people becomes im- 
practicable in a large community, so when 
the population of a township has grown 
to ten or twelve thousand, the town-meet- 
ing is discontinued, the town is incorpo- 
rated as a city, and its affairs are managed 
by a mayor, a board of aldermen, and a 
common council, according to the system 
adopted in London in the reign of Edward 
I. In America, therefore, the distinction 
between cities and towns has nothing to 
do with the presence or absence of a ca- 
thedral, but refers solely to differences in 
the communal or municipal government. 
In the city the common couneil, as a rep- 
resentative body, replaces (in a certain 
sense) the town-meeting; a representative 
government is substituted for a pure de- 
mocracy. But the city officers, like the 
selectmen of towns, are elected annually; 
and in no case (I believe) has municipal 
government fallen into the hands of a 
self-perpetuating body, as it has done in 
so many instances in England, owing to 
the unwise policy pursued by the Tudors 
and Stuarts in their grants of charters. 

It is only in New England that the 
township system is to be found in its com- 
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pieteness. In several Southern and West- 
ern States the administrative unit is the 
county, and local affairs are managed by 
county commissioners elected by the peo- 
Elsewhere we find a mixture of the 

nty and township systems. In some 


of the States, settled by New Engl 


and peo 
ple. tow -etines are held nol heir 
ple, town-meetings are held, though then 
ers are somewhat less exte 
Kngland. In tl 

it was attempted 

and 

ruilds, of England. 


nsive than 
1e settlement of 
to copy directly 


» parishes vestries, boroughs and 


But in the Southern 
States generally the great size of the plan 
tation and the wide disp rsion of the pop- 
ulation hindered the erowth of towns, so 
that it was impossible to have an admin 


+ 


istrative unit 


As De 


than the Cc 
Tocqueville said fifty year 


smaller unty. 
J tf 
ore we descend toward th 
active does the business of the 
popula 


influence 


township or parish become; the 
ion exercises a less immediate 

affairs; the power of elected ma- 
>is augmented and that of the elee 


tion diminished, while the public spirit of 


the 


local communities is less awakened 
and less influential.” 


the 
This is almost equal- 
these differ 
local there is no 
part of our country in which the spirit of 
local self-government can be called weak 
or uncertain. I have deseribed the town- 
meeting as it exists in the States where it 


U 


] 
ly true to-day, yet with all 


ences I 


organization 


first grew up and has since chiefly flour- 
ished. But something very like the ‘‘town- 
meeting principle” lies at the bottom of all 
the political life of the United States. To 
maintain vitality in the centre without 
sacrificing it in the parts; to preserve tran- 
quillity in the mutual relations of forty 
powerful States while keeping the people 
as far as possible in direct contact with 
the government such is the political 
problem which the American Union ex- 
ists for the purpose of solving; and of 
this great truth every American citizen 
is supposed to have some glimmering, how- 
ever crude. 

It has been said that the town govern- 
ments of New England were established 
without any conscious reference to prece- 
dent; but however this may be, they are 
certainly not without precedents and 
analogies, to enumerate which will carry 
us very far back in the history of the 
Aryan world. At the beginning of his 
essay on the ‘‘ Growth of the English Con- 
stitution,” Mr. Freeman gives an eloquent 
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account of the May assembli 
Appenzell, when the 

their magistrates for t 
upon amendments 
upon the adoption of 
sight Mr. Freeman si 
nowhere but in $ 
it among the 


looked up 


to have 
ble in what 
meeting in Massachu 


the 


7 . : , 
assembly, 1n Switzerland, save 


town 
. r ~ 7 
from Landesge metndae, or 


not 


Wh-hall, and 
that it is ¢ 


less of pageantry, 


held in a te 


air, miducted 


cerem n tl 
bly, as Mr. Freeman truly 
Lie 


old Teutonie e titut 


observes, 

see exe mplifies 
> at 

ot the 


scribed in the Germania of Tacitus 


1 
most democratic } 


pt 


earliest picture which history « 
of the political and social |} 


own forefathers.” The same 


precisely the same terms, woul 

New England. 
Political institutions on the White Mount 
ains and on the Alps not only closely re 
semble each other, but are connect 


Le 


of the town-meetings of 


strict bonds of descent from a ¢ 
original. 

The most primitive self-governing body 
of which we have any knowledge is the 
village community of the ancient Teu 

which such strict counterparts 
are found in other parts of Aryan 
world as to make it apparent that in its 
essential 


tons. of 


the 


features it must be an 
ance from prehistoric Aryan 


I 


inherit 
antiquity. 
In its Teutonic form the primitive village 
community (or rather the spot inhabited 
by it) is known as the Mark 
place defined by 
characteristic of 
that all its free members are in 
supposed to be related other 
through descent from a common progen 
itor, and in this respect the mark commu 
nity agrees with the gens, yevoc, or clan. 
The earliest form of political union in the 
world is one which rests, not upon terri 
torial contiguity, but upon blood-relation- 
ship, either real or assumed through the 
legal fiction of adoption. In the lowest 
savagery blood - relationship is the o1 


that is, a 
a boundary line. One 
the mark community is 
theory 


to each 


My 
admissible or conceivable ground for sus 
tained common action among groups of 
men. Among peoples which wander about, 
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tripes haa lon r since reach d the 


SIONS. 


utonie mark con 
ree div There was the 
ark, where the people lived in 


va d clos ly together nod yubt 
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Lf 


} 1 
) S; thre was tue ar- 


lots as 
and there w 


re 
led into 


] 
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iousehoiders: 


as many 
as 
er strip of un- 

» inhabitants of 

m rights of pastur- 
All 
he property not of 
individual, but of the 
; The study of the m: 
‘Kk to hen there may 
en private property in 


ire wood. this 


or 
irk car- 
a time w 
weapons, 
ils, or trinkets, but not in real estate. 

three kinds of land, the common 
» where curtailed or usurped by 


SAVE 


lords in the d LVS of feudalism, has cener- 


ned publie property to this day. 
green commons or squares 

in tl 
rland 


} B.D as 
DAbLy 


ie midst of towns and 
the United States 
from the 
adjacent mark communities, 
the border-land us 


rPuakhnd 


and 
originated coa- 
lescenc of 


whereby 


ua 
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was brought into the centre of the 
5 In towns of modern date 


icin of the common is of course for- 


and in accordance with the vener- 


which the useful thing, after 


funct 


ions, survives for pur- 
it is 1 ‘oduced as a 


ot 


Whis 


Bos 


ton 
1830 


assembla homesteads, 
property in real esta 
In the Russ 
‘ads are private property, 


cultivated land 


te natu- 


lan village S to- 
nd is owned 
This was the case 
of 
mged to the 
temporarily divided 
fields as there were households, though 

not into equal 
Russia to-day, 
ld 
lar 


in population 


Common, 


arable ma he our 


ancestors, 


5 } i+ 
ble mark bele community, 2 


was into as m: 


ny 


the division was probably 


parts: more likely, as in 


the number of laborers 
was taken into accot 


in each househ 
and at irregu 
intervals, as fluctuations i 
seemed to require it, < 
division was effected. 

In carrying out suc 
las ina tt L 
village, ploughed field, or pasture 
mark community was a law 
Though individua 
means considerable, the leg 
| 


div isk ns, as well 


+ 
LO 


freedom w: 
al 
of the individual being a 
merged in that of ] 
munity was a 

The a ly of the markmen, or 
members of the community, allotted land 
for tillage, determined the law or declared 


the custom as to methods of tillage, fixed 


most entirely 
iis clan, the még 


ly sel 


irk com- 
complete f-coverning 


ssemb 


body. 


the dates for sowing and reaping, voted 
upon the admission of new families into 
the village, and in general transacted 
what was then regarded as the public 
business of the community. In all essen- 
tial respects the village assembly, or mark- 
mote, would seem to have resembled the 
town-meetings of New England. 

Such was the mark community of the 
ancient Teutons, as we gather partly from 
hints afforded by Tacitus, and partly from 
thecomparative study of English,German, 
and Seandinavian institutions. In Russia 
and in Hindostan we find the same primi- 
tive form of social organization existing 
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with very little change at the present day. 


Alike in Hinduand in Russian village eom 


ilies, We 


find the group of habitations 


h despotically ruled by a paterfamilias; 
i pasture-land owned and en 


In Common; and we lind the arable 
land lots, V 


divided into s« paral 


cultivated 


hich 
vecorading to minute reg 

Cs iblished by 
India the oce 


vives Only 1 


commun 


mere tradition in others; 


has become private proper 
, 

In Russi: 

ts occur : 


the homesteads. 
} 


som liileen 
tne ioe vernment Is 
some place by 


and 1m Ol 


OUNCLL Ol 


ollice is 


members of a ] 


I>, ’ 
IVUSSIAN Villa 


vovernment 1s 


at which every head of 
hold is expected to be pn 
all matters of pu rhis as 
bly elects the 


or chief 


ive Ollicer, the tax-colliector, th 


t { 
watchman, and tlh 


ie communal herd-boy ; 


cts the allotment of the arable lan 

and in general matters of local legislation 
its power is as great } 
England town-meeting 
perhaps even greater, since the precise ex 


tent of its powers has never been deter 
mined by legislation, and, according to 


Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ there is no means of ap 
pealing against its decisions.” To those 
who are in the habit of regarding Russia 
simply as adespotically governed country, 
such a statement may seem surprising. 
To those who, beeause the Russian govern 
ment is call a bureaucracy, have been 


to think of it as analogous to the gove 
ment of France under the old régime, it 
may seem incredible that the decisions of 


a village assembly should not admit of 
appeal toa higher authority. But, in point 
of fact, no two governments could be less 


alike than that 


alike 


of modern Russia and that 
>, 
ti 


of France under the old régime. The Rus- 
is autocratic inasmuch 
as over the larger part of the couutry it 
has simply succeeded to the position of 
the Mongolian Khans who from tlhe thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth century held the 


sian government 


) 
ople ins 

vernment 
ion sug 


Gespotirsna, 


I 


rexisted in En 


primitive form in which 
he Russian mir, is doubt! 
ibbs (one of the great 
ties on such a subject 
hat the Tei 


} 
] 
t 


tone set 
SC ( be vond 


this sl 


grated [rom Germany. 
traces of the mark, as ail 


enough in England; 


names that are formed from patronymiices, 


as Walsingham, 
sings,” Harlingto t, 


- : 
Harlings,” ete.,+ ve 


Ssucil the home of 


evidence of a tim 

carded as lan. 
Indeed, tl tive fthe word 
mark in laws, charters, and local 


titutional Histor: 1, 84 


ns in England, i DY. 
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names (to which Professor Stubbs alludes) 
to the fact that the word town 


Mark 
] 


lv, the belt of waste land 


mav be due 


has precisely the same meaning. 
and, secondarily, the 
ae Town means, 
and, sec 
The 
pre 
But traces 


: : ; 
*ynciosure, 
that 


rman Zaun, a 


spot is inclosed. 
= hedge,” 
original meaning, 


in Ene 


land are not found in 


I have already alluded 
in En 


n of the 


What is still more important is 
parts of England cultivation 
mon has continued until quite re 

The local le¢ 


Inthe 


common” olish 


rislation of the mark 
tunseipe smot, a word W hieh 
lv old English for ‘‘ town-meeting.” 
where the Danes acquire da 


} } , 
hold thi 


ires 
township was often eall 
1 the power of enact- 


: and it hac 
lay 


wn ‘by lay or town laws, as 
New Jf 
But. above 


men has left 


“ngland townships have to day. 


+ 


all, the : y of the mark- 


vestice ‘itself in the con- 


The 


ip, transformed by the pro- 


; el ; . 
tion OF the parish andthe manor. 


n, becomes the manor. 


alization, throughout 
rope in general, was no doubt 
or 
land by the 


tribes which 


institution of Benefices, 

ants of Roman provincial 

the * Teutonic’ 

overran the Roman Empire, such grants 
being conferred on their associates upon 


eertain conditions, of which the common- 
* The feudal 7 


reached its most complete 


est was military service.’ 
gime naturally 
development in France, which affords the 
f Roman territory 


permanently held in posses- 


i 


most perl 


I 


in 


ct example ¢ 


overr and 
sion by Teutonic conquerors. Other causes 


assisted the process, the most potent, per- 


he echaotie condition of Euro- 


haps, being t 


pes 


Carlovingia 


n society during the break-up of the 
n Empire and the Seandina- 
Land Was 


powerful 


vian and Hungarian invasions. 
| 


otter protected when held of a 


lueftain than when held in one’s own 
ht: and hence the practice of com- 
allodial pro 
transformed into the ten- 
of a fashionable, and 

dually extended to all kinds of 

In Eneland the effects of feudal- 


nt from what they were 


ndation, by which free 
prietors were 


lord, became 


were differ 


Village Communities, London, 1871, p. 


in France, but the process was still carried 
very far, especially under the Norman 
The theory grew up that all the 
public land in the kingdom was the kine" 


kings. 


waste, and that all land-holders were the 
king’s tenants. Similarly in every town 
ship the common land was the lord's waste 
and the land-holders were the lord’s ten 
Thus the township became trans 
Yet even by such 


ants. 
formed into the manor. 
a change as this the townsmen or tenants 
in England lose their 
“The 


of the lords,” as Sir Henry Maine observes, 


of the manor did not 


self-vovernment. encroachments 
‘were in proportion to the want of ce 


l 

tainty in the rights of the community.” 
The lord’s proprictorship gave him no au 
thority to disturb customary rights. The 
old township assembly partially survived 
in the court- leet, and 
tomary court of the manor; and in thes 
courts the arrangements for the common 
husbandry were determined, 

This metamorphosis of the township 


baron, court- cus 


into the manor, however, was but partial. 
Along with it went the partial metamor 
phosis of the tow nship into the parish, or 
district assigned to a priest. Professor 
Stubbs has pointed out that ‘the bound 
aries of the parish and the township or 
townships with which it coincides are 
generally the same; in small parishes the 
idea and eyen the 
frequently at the present day sunk in 
that of the parish, and all the 
that is not manorial is dispatched in ves 
try meetings, which are, however, prima- 
rily meetings of the township for church 


name of township is 


business 


om including 
and way- 
wardens, are still elected in vestry meet- 
ing by the freemen of the township. 
And while the jurisdiction of the manori- 
al courts has been defined by charter, or 
by the customary law existing at the time 
of the manorial grant, ‘‘all matters aris 
ing outside that jurisdiction come under 
he management of the vestry.” 

In England, therefore, the free village 
community, though perhaps nowhere 
found in its primitive integrity, has never- 
theless survived in partially transfigured 
forms, which have played no unimpor- 
tant part in the history of the English 
people. In one shape or another the as- 
sembly of freemen for purposes of local 
legislation has always existed. The Pu- 
ritans who colonized New England, there- 


* Stubbs, Constitutional History, i., 85. 


purposes.”* The parish officers, 


overseers of the poor, assessors, 
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fore. did not invent the town-meetinge. 
They were familiar already with the pro 
the 


ceedings of the meetine and 


manorial courts, but they were severed 
iow from church and from aristocracy. So 
astical 


nd lordly terminology, with such limita 


} 
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hey had but to diseard the 
integrate 
and 


the town 


ons as they involved, and to re 
ie separate jurisdictions into one, 
rthwith the old assembly of 
| 


hip. founded in immemorial tradition, but 


vivified by new thoughts and purposes 
rained through ages of political training, 
into fresh life, and entered upon 
, elorious career. 
The preservation of local self-govern 
nt is of the highest importance for the 
of national life. As we 


template the vicissitudes of loeal sel 


maintenance 


the various portions of 


the 
»and England illustrating 
] 


ernment in 


Arvan world, we see contrasted for 


tunes of Frances 
Tore) 


us most iy the significance of 


ruth. For the preservation of lo 
in England various 
assigned, but of these there 


self-covernment in 


causes may be 
h may be cited as especially 
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the peculiar circumstances of the Teuton- 


+ 1 f 
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re two whie 


rominent. first place, owing to 
Britain, the civilization 
f England previous to the Norman con- 
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mstitutions. 


affected by Roman 
$01 In the second place, 
» thrusting down of the old thegnhood 
‘the Norman conquest (to which I have 
lready alluded 
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checked the growth of a 
of the Continental type 
the 

For the old 


it have grown into 
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>» a separate 
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onhood, which mig 
ich a caste, was pushed down inte a see 


ndary position, and the peerage whicl 
arose after the conquest was something 
different from a noblesse. It was prima 


rily anobility of office rather than of rank 
or privilege. 


who retained the 


The peers were those men 
right of summons to the 
Great Council, or Witenagemote, which 
has survived as the House of Lords. The 
vas therefore the holder of a legis 
lative and judicial office, which only one of 
could inherit, from the very 
nature of the ease, and which none of his 
children Hence 
the brothers and younger children of a 


peer 
his children 


could share with him. 
peer were always commoners, and their in 
terests were not remotely separated from 
Hence, after 
of a House of Com- 


those of other commoners. 


the establishment 
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‘sion of t 
ily Capetians into the al 
n of Louis XIV. was ac 
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er another and 
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administration, 
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that with 
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nN respect to 
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»where more 
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itary power of the 


1, When 


1 not far from equal, 
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maritime power by no means to 


it seems to me that her over 
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retrievable defeat by Eng- 
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most striking and one of the 
‘uctive facts in all modern histo 
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ruggie lor the possession of 


V ictory of Eng- 


» settle the que 


rica, Where the 
land was so decisive as te 
tion for all coming time, the causes of the 
French failure are very plainly to be seen. 


French 


plete example of a despotic gov- 


The colony in Canada was th 


at the world has ever 
and bureaucratic ideas 
here carried out with- 


seen, 


. were 


It would |! 
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»incred- 
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evidence, that 
| be subjected to 
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the French colonists in Canad: 
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King 


permission, 


foot on Canadian No publie 
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’ (ar ie 4 : 
tauis Of ail this, Which may be 


Parkman's admirable work on 7 
Régime in Canada, make a \ 
chapter of history. Never w 
moreover, SO loaded with be 
tered, petted, and protected. 
absolute paralysis, 

ul. When, after a century oi 
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and skirmishing, the Freneh in 
came to a life and death struggle vy 
self-coverning colonists of New 
New York, and Virginia, the resi 
French power in America w: 
vable annihilation. 
pitted i the 


Titan overthrowing 
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and irretrie 
meeting cainst 
was like a 
The historie lesson owes its val 
fact that this ruin of the French scheme 

colonial empire was due to no accidental 
I the 
ie French political sys- 


circumstances, but was involved in 
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very nature of t] 


tem. Oby iously it is impossible fora peo- 
ple to plant beyond sea a colony which 
shall be self-supporting, unless it has re 
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It is to the self-covernment of 
England, and to no lesser eause, that 
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at home. 
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earth for an inheritance. The conquest 
of Canada first demonstrated this truth, 
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States, for instance, your Northerner wants 
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the Southerner asks for something fancy 
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rrives at a tannery, 


razy tip-eart which is 


Ly of these salubrious 


rehanece packed roof 
vehicle, almost too 
erworked horsetlesh, 
its heavy load 
ivef lly folded, 
ipving about a 

a rope SO 
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yrought to the 

are known as 

ilso transported, 
with their 

climax of 


they are cali d dry 


has seen a tannery 
rned wooden strue 


ieather-color to 


xhausted bark which, 


liness, covers the land 


Its interior. with 


nished, has a doubtful-looking 


he planks lOOK as treacherous 


bricks in a Philadelphia sidewalk 


ks you will, they are 


merely temporary 


coverings for unsavory-looking liquids in 
** vats,’ or ** pits,’ which, to Say the least 
are uninviting bath-tubs In old times 
tanneries were largely *‘loeal industries 
and in such near-by mountain regions as 
the Berkshires or the Catskills the sum 
mer explorer discovers in half-choke 
picturesque, tumble-down, desert 
uldings vestiges of a petty industi 
ich flourished till all the accessible trees 
had been cut or reckle SSI\ robbed of then 
bark, and then dis ippeared LO give Way to 
such modern centres of trade as Peabody 
Massachusetts. Higher up in the mount 
are still to be found half-rotted piles 

-or bark, stranded when the tid 

IMCUSEPY ebbed away. 


Let our hides come to the tannery “* wet 


salted.” The ropes are cut, and the hides 


are put into the great sunken boxes unde) 


neath the floor to soak in ** water pits” fo 


a few days. This ‘“*process of water 


t 
| 


necessary for soaking, milling, and soft 
ening the hide to get it into condition to 
receive the bark. After soaking, the hides 
are hung over a wooden ** horse,” and eut 
through the middle of the back to separate 
them into ‘“‘sides.” Some tanners then 
place them in the vats, and cover them up 
to take a ** warm sweat” ora ‘‘cold sweat,” 
the pungent moisture from the hides loos 
ening the hair and seurf. The common 
method, however, is to place the hides for 
a few days ina solution of lime and water, 
not so strong as to let the skin get ** lime 
burned.” This ** liming” not only plumps, 
or swells, the hide, but if a skin is begin 
ning to decompose or de ay, nds to pre 
serve it for tanning After the hair-loos 
ening the besmeared tip-cart again makes 
Its appearance, splashe d and Spattere d in 
side and out, driven by men whose busi 
ness it is to spatter and be spattered, ready 
to take a load to the beam-house. 
Beaming,” or unhairing, derives its 
name from an inclined convex wooden 
form ealled a ** beam,” on which the hide 
is spread during the operation. A blunt 
ed piece of iron, known as a ** hide-work 
er, similar to adraw-shave, easily removes 
the hair after the hide is taken from the 
water where it was *‘dumped” after the 
liming. The beamsters, bending to their 
task, look as if they had taken in a large 
week's washing, and but for unsavory 
odors a beam-room might pass for a laun 
dry. The hides are next * trimmed” with 
a knife to remove all the hard, harsh, or 
unnecessary parts on the edge of the skin, 






















ind “'ereeh-shaving nm turn removes the 


roughness from the tlesh side of the skin 


To reduece an even thiekness 


ail parts to 


leather the shoulders 


nh pre paring 


upper 





ive cut off, as they are so much thicker 


than the rest of the skin that they would 


seriously interfere in the future processes 
and also in 


of obtaining an even tannage, 


{ 


an economical use of the skin by the pur 


chaser. The hides next pass into a queer 
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toint ; 
et a& Stout Clreulal a \ 
thev are churned apo iS 
ter, dropping pon stout ‘ 21S 


attached to the circumference The m 


sion Of the Lime lo preserve the hide and 


loosen the hair, 1s accomplished, and th 


washing 1h warm water 1s a preparation 


f 


for ‘drenching,’ the first process of un 


liming 
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seem that the 


CSSALN To 


placed 


e wooden mvlanad wheels 


paddle-w hee of a steamer—in then 


ition turn them over and over in 

olution The drenched lide s. When 

taken Trom this Date are a second time 

worked over a beam, to remove the lime 

thoroughly and get them into the best pos 
sible condition to reeeive the bark 

To tread the wholesome-looking ground 

bar vhich covers the approach tothe tan 

its, after leaving the slippery, slimy, un 

tain floor of the beam-room, is almost 

\ The dee D> color d = 1 UOR, of 

oak or hemlock bark and water, 

iting after the indeseribable mix 

thus far used Most tanners buy 

vhich Is how sold compressed like 

ind grind it in a bark mill, ** leach 

the bark to obtain. the iquor, but 

ise extracts The iid ! -eolor 

tanned, looking unnaturally white 

Iter the ir thoroug hn cleansinges, are placed 

uiks of bark li yuor to be ** handled 

e revolutions of another England 

as in the drenehine treatment 

Ing shalitly colored, they are placed 

e piles for a day or two to get them 

d to take the bark. The plant 


flooring removed from one of these 


long systems of vats, where the hides are 
laid away in strong bark liquor to receive 
the tannage \s each hide is spread out 
in the vat it is covered with some ground 
bark wet with water, as carefully as a 
good housewife sprinkles with sugar her 
choicest preserves Hides remain in a 


first laver” for six or eight days The 
same process 1s repeated ina ‘second lay 
er’ in other vats for about two weeks, and 
ina third, or ‘splitting layer,” for about 
four weeks, the temperature of the liquor 
being graduated for the ditferent lavers. 


They are then hung out for a few days 


to partly dry, so that they ean be evenly 


Spl by means of a machine construct 
d with iron rollers, which voll or foree 
the hides against a long splitting-knife 
This reduces all to an even thickness, the 
outside of the hide retaining the ** grain,” 
and the part eut off becoming a “split 
The machine does not always do its work 
perfectly, so the hide is put upon a “* flat 


tening”’ or levelling board to pound out 


thicker parts Having been soaked 
water, soaked in time, soaked in bart 
vered in twain, grams and splits togeth 
nS pin-wheeled,” preparatory to 

soaking In strong bark liquor 

parting salute f the tan vard 

A near neighbor to the tannery, often a 
part of it, 1s the “‘currving shop.’ Split 
ting and flattening the hide after the 
third Javer” belong to currving, but 
these can be done so convente ntly at the 
tannery that the extra transportation is 
saved. Hides brought to the currying 
ifter having been properly split, flatten 
ed, pin-wheeled, and tanned out, are put 
under a “scourer,” a machine constructed 
of a number of diminutive wheels, which 
are made to move powerfully and swiftly 
over the vet damp hide, placed on a sub 
stantial table surface, which can be made 
to roll about on a turn-table. “Scour 


ine’ is not wholly, as its name suggests, a 


cleansing process, for the resistless mo 


tion of the little wheels, pressing the brick 
firmly upon the table, and pushing in ey 
ery direction, forces the stretch and wrin 
kles from the hide, so that the texture be 
comes finer and firmer. To tell the truth 
it also stretches the hide to its greatest 
possibilities, so that if sold by surface foot 
it will have a greater market value. Any 
one who has “put down a carpet,” and 
pushed and kieked in all directions from 
the middle to the edges of the room to 
make the carpet lie smooth, will have a 
‘realizing sense’ of the scouring’ process 
Hanging up to dry is quite important 
in seasoning leather, being supplement 
ary to almost every step in currying: so, 
after scouring, the hides are hung out to 
dry for several hours, the time varying 
according to the amount of sunshine 
When brought in, they are dampened for 
“stuffing,” and remain dampened in piles 
fora whole day. The following day they 
are revolved in another of those great pin 
wheels, kept warm by a certain proportion 
of melted tallow which is put in with the 
hides. It seems asif the designer of these 
clumsy - looking pin-wheels must have 
een own causin to the architect of the 
Trojan horse, as two more ungainly pieces 
of workmanship never better performed 
the parts assigned to them. This time 
the hides are wheeled for half an hour, 
and laid by fora day or two to allow them 
to become well ** stuffed” with the tallow. 
As taken from the piles they are put un- 
der a ** setting-out” machine, doing similar 





BEAMING 


vork to that of the scour 


er, but more thorough 
\nexperienced workman 


finishes the work of set 
ting out by ** shaping up 
the hides, so that when 
hung up to dry again fer 
three or four days they 
will retaina desired shape 


The hides are ** whitened” 
DV scraping them with 
1 whitening slicker, or 
knife. to vet a fine surface 
ready for the | 


DiIacKING 


To further prepare the 
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above a ana 
s them over 
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to the arm, 


plia 


are 


a board strapped 


cm Very 
the hides 


vith a prepara 
“kK spread witha 


olassed 


Chey 
assed in the paste, 


to dry, and have then onlv to be 


and dried te 


cummed »vecome thorough 


ax leather, the serviceable 
r the upper parts of men's boots 
t 


leather is subjected 


itment, but 


to 


the 


does not make so 


ish, and betrays its fibrous 
Wax leat 
th 


un 


Wearlhg her and 


always finished on the flesh 


smooth or *" or 
vorn next the foot 


be made on the 


rove 


rain 


| nished On 


if 


her, and al 


1 the 
Sole-leather 


needs 

than upper-leathen 

\ by the pound, and t 

ean be soaked into it with 
litv, the better the 


el l pper leather, 
V the 
Sole lea 


Is sold | foot or 


its finish 


1; 
Ine Grain anG tougl 


‘the consumer wears 
something 


Leather used in the 
must | 


part of a snoe 


well-streteched, and 


Dpper re pliable, 
not i the least brit 
to firmness 
where upper-leather is stretched to firm 


if 


n 
( Sole-leather is tanned 


ness. Sole-leather retains the whole thick 
ness of hide, and there is 
e fl 


il 


the 
Th 


toughest, and every time a “‘ 


no part 
is the 


tlesh 


ff 


esh side of the hide 
split of 
is taken off it weakens the hide 


ai Mor ceo” 
little Mi 


manufacture deals with the 
oat and shee p skins for ladies’ wear 
state 
They 


id tanned 


Goat eir raw come to the 


ted 


skins in th 


market dry sa are soaked, 
limed, unhaired, ar in a similar 
manner to large skins, but they are tanned 


with sumae and gambier instead of with 
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eoarse bark, as these produce softer fin 


ishes. Being small, compact, and of fine 
texture, they are desirable for high fi 


ishes, which do not ** erack™ 1f the skin js 


properly treated in tanning. Goat-ski 


retain the whole of the grain and flesh, « 


cept thin shavings of flesh removed 
the 


hess 


fro. 
back and neck to procure even thic 
Glove finishes on small skins ar 
1] 
generally 
The unapproachable 
Krench 


procured by *‘alum-tanning 
Krench kid aha 
glove leather are fruits of vears 


of experiment, and to rival their excellent 
quality is the laudable aim of progressive 
The 


animal, or sheep 


morocco manufacturers every where 
kin of 


sl a wool-bearing 
skin, is inferior in quality or service to a 
goat-skin, Its texture is loose or "spongy, 
absorbing liquors so readily that it can be 
tanned in a short time 


ure 


It absorbs moist 


in the same manner in wearing, so 


that in wet countries it is ill adapted 
hard 


1 
Lo 


service. Sheep-skins are used fon 
linings and facings in almost every pai 
of shoes made, and the best selections only 
We bur 
most of our South American sheep-skins 
from Ens 


are used to make upper leather. 


land *“*in the )) ekle,’ as a h oti 
auty on wool makes it cheape r to have 
wool-pulling’ done in England, and 


SkINS Come to US AS OUP raw mate 
The Enelish thus have a great hold 
vool-pulling and sheep-skin mat 

ket, and, further, their famous Southdown 
Thi 


skiver is a large-sized split sheep-skin used 


sheep furnish us with our “*skivers. 
for linings and facings. 
Small finished 


side, ‘olazed” or 


skins are the 
“figured” as 
id 


‘ 7 1a 
sometimes a peb yled fig 


on erall 
being de 


sired. Sometimes a | 


is used, 


finish 
ure, and often the 
poor sheep are thi ide to masquerade as al 


ligators. The race of alligators and seals 
would long ago have been exterminated 
to satiate fashion’s demands for faney-col 
ored leathers for reticules and portman 
teaus had not the docile goat or sheep 
again appeared in history as a sacrifice 
‘Russia leather,” too, is not now an un 
known quantity in the accomplishments 
of the American tanner. The late Hon 
Marshall Jewell, one of America’s most 
distinguished leather merehants, when 
Minister to St. Petersburg, accepted an in 
Vitation to visita tannery. In the cours« 
of the inspection he noticed a mixture in 
some barrels part of the 
building, into which he dipped his fingers, 


prompted no doubt by a practical euriosi 


in an obseure 
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ined asatcetida 
materlais used 
err cheapness 
} 
wed a pecullal 
Dare 


Cirrie 


iborator. 


if { 
rman Call-SKins Ol 


D.053 Ourexport ol 
her such leather for the same 
53S. S04 po nds. valued at 
export of moroceo and 
‘rr owas valued at S385, 
Heavy leather is and will be our 


the leather export trade In addition 


every head of eattle ‘* tossed on stor 


sea” is covered with an American 
be tanned on European soil 

For domestic use, sole-leather 
from a tannery in large rolls of an 
of ‘‘ sides” eacl Manufacturers of s 
formerly cut ir own sole-le: 
the adoption of a factory system caused 


1 


such a difference in grades tl 
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complish thi 


Ha ecOMOMACALLY 


ines of everv ce 


found 


+t 


itton boot 


front part of 


and smal quarter’ to en 


es, and a button piece to 
foot. The 


- 
would mean 


on around 


the 


machine made shoe 


an inner sole, shank piece, and 


orthodox or unorthodox 


composition the demand of the market 


d make available 


process of man 


Perhaps in tracing the 


ufacture will be most interesting to fol 
in all its details 


the completion of 


if next pair of shoes” for which one 
New York has 
for leather 

To 


ase as nearly as possible 


hides sent to central 


Vv seasoned sole 


processes of tannage 


you use for the upper 


though south 


\merican 
ed 
titled to citizenship by finish 

| 


and adoption 


The progress of a pair of ladies’ button 
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shoes is the most interesting of any in the 


shoe manufacture The glossy kid 


Its pe riection 1s spread Ohoa 
board and the shoe 


cutter 
In hand, gla } 


ces over the skin 


Vhere he Cath most profita 


t 


his patterns This experienced 


to you that he must 


vay of the streteh.” an 


1a th 


arge quarte? small 


quar 


and button prece have 


ditferent 


peculiar uses 


vhich parts ol the skin 
dapted He will eut vou two pieces ol 


from drilling, a 


tay heel 


hing top stay, button 


stay, and button 


lining 
from sheep skin for each shoe, when vou 


ple Co 


ill be astonished to find that it requires 


Upper part of 
vorkman Is distinctively 


enty pieces to cover the 


our feet This 


a” hand-worker,” and vou could piek him 


out on the streets of a shoe city by the pro 


iberance onthe back of the v 


vrist, which 
In Common With a barber and a dentist 


Lhe 


he 


} . , 
adevelops Ds necessities of his deft and 


muscle-needing work 
The first clatter of m ihinery is heard 
a room which is “all 


\ iIndow a7? W he re 


} 
GIris 


“girls,” wl are always ho 


Matter 
eyes and hands busy at 
No longer the 


stitch, stiteh” of the w 


ving machines stiteh 


binder, but 
machines speeded al the rate of SIX hun 
dred 


eary 


stitches in a minute! Their intro 


duction came early in the ** golden age 
vention, and with the advent of sole 
eutting and sewlhg machines, foot power 


Now 


ma 


began to assert Its rising Importance 

the the 
altogether from 
In this ‘'stitechine-room” 
the small quarter and button piece are 


even foot is relieved, and 


chines are run almost 
{ 


steam shafting 


‘closed’ on the large quarter, the seams 
are ‘rubbed down” on the inside, and a 
‘stay”’ is sewed over the inside of the seam 
with a row of stitching on each side. The 
ditferent parts of the lining are stitched 
together in similar manner, when outside 
and lining are passed along to be ** closed 
on.” A small cut on the front of the lin 
ing is the only guide by which an expe 
rienced ‘‘ closer-on” knows where to begin 


her work, vet as with accurate eye and 
practiced hand the 


mine 


needle and *‘ trim 
follow the winding outline, 


it seems as if 


knife” 


she must be following a 


traced pattern Lining and outside are 
stitched together on the wrone side, and 
to get them right out, a ** ecorder” 


forms the top and button scallops over a 


side 
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regularly that an ex 
would not hesitate to 
*the vamp “has been 
¥v two or three rows 
» look for more 
all bee hn sewed 
become an 
vonder at the 
vou will look ; 
yonder still more to 
hg has bee ndone 
varcely more than a 
uuld have taken in making 
hand-made button-hole in a new 
ome inventor watched this pro 
supplemented it in 1882 wi 
to sew on the buttons! 
tof shoemaking is an impor 
‘in securing perfect shoes, and 
is in fashion shoes might as well 
Patterns 


and lasts are so ecaref illy eraded for dif 


ve made on an ill-shaped stick 


1 


ferent sizes and widths of feet that it is 


no end of ¢ Xpense to change them to fol 


ow the eaprice of fashion. From hats to 
shoes it ois ie thing to-day, another to 
morro \ well-fitted manufactory must 
carry a variety of perhaps fifty ditferent 
cinds of lasts and patterns, each style hav 
ing, sav, nine sizes, or eighteen lasts when 


rights and lefts are used. If shoes are 


the last,” each ‘* set” consists of 


nade Oll 

sixty pairs of ** followers” additional. One 

manufacturer will sometimes have from 

three to hive tho isand pairs of lasts These 

must be changed with each change of fash 

ion, at a cost of some hundreds of dollars. 

Innumerable combinations of stock and 

varieties of finish ean be planned for as 
mwany samples as desired, 

Preparing the sole for the last is called 

stoek-fittin Leather destined for the 

of a shoe, in order to cut, 

ind mould easily, must be prop 

npered Iyy dampening it. Now 

StOCK each sole is subjected to 

between two rapidly revolving 

as to make it solid, and then 

hrough a splitting machine to re- 

an even thickness. By means 

or sole shaped knives, in a die 

required shapes, sizes, and widths 

it Before the use of dies, 

rounded out” by hand to fol 

hape of a tin pattern, and even 

the tin pattern was a marvel in its day. 

Prior to its use the old-time shoemaker 

guessed at the shape to make the sole. 


Tin patterns and dies settled the question 


of uniformity of shape, and made it POssi 
ble to produce in large quantities shoes sim 
ilartosamples. The stitching uniting the 
sole to the upper in a machine-made shov 
runs in a ‘groove’ made by a‘ channe 

ling machine.”> Sometimes a ‘*sole-round 
er is used, an ingeniously contrived equip 
ment of recent invention, in using which 
the sole is clamped upon an iv)8n form 
By one simple motion well poised knives 
follow the shape of the form, cutting in 
stead of dieing the sole, and makine the 
channel groove at the sametime. A small 
Shaving from the flesh side is taken off by 


‘feather-edging machine” to make the 


edge lighter than the rest of the sole An 


edge worked down to the least possibl 
thickness is a fest of cood workmanship 
in hand-made goods, as the thickest part 
of the leather is needed only in the central 
part of the foot, where the wear comes To 
hollow the shank and round it into a gen 
tee] shape, the sole is subjected to a press 
ure of one or two tons between two heavy 
iron ** moulds.” Every machine-made shor 
also has an ** inner sole” died out or mould 
ed to correspond nn shape with the *‘ outer 
sole.” 

We have now seen the hide or skin be 
come by suecessive steps a ‘side,’ a prec 
of ‘‘ leather,” ‘! stock,” and ‘‘sole.” Sueh 
are the many important changes at the 
tannery, at the sole-cutter’s, and thus far 
in the shoe factory, which have been ne 
cessary to prepare the skins, so that ata 
proper moment the upper and sole can be 
united to make a shoe. 

‘Lasting’ your “pair of shoes” prop 
erly requires a skilled workman, and is a 
process which through years of wonderful 
invention has stood invulnerable against 
any improvement over an honest pair of 
hands. There are many chances for va- 
riation in stitching an upper, and no mat- 
ter how carefully patterns are graded, or 
how smoothly skins are cut, the least dif 
ference in meeting the seams may destroy 
the whole proportion. A workman with 
a true eye can often counteract ‘stretchy 
stock,” and cover up the deficiencies of 
the stitcher-so that the upper will be a 
‘snug fit’ to every part of the last. Two 
or three inventors, however, claim to have 
discovered this philosopher's stone, but 
there is no machine for fine work which 
has yet stood the test of an exacting mar- 
ket. The laster is about the only shoe 
maker left who ean still talk fondly of his 
“kit.” He owns his post, his jack, his 
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BI TAKE PRIDE. ae 


hammer, his pincers, and his awl, but prog 
ress has deprived almost every other son 
of St. Crispin of his peculiar emblems. 
the 
the 


Even while glorying in ingenuity 
relies of 
The laster 


upper tightly over an 


about you, these past are 


quite refreshing. with his 
pincers pulls the 
iron-bottomed wooden last, the inner sole 
is adjusted, a dampened piece of leather, 


half spherical in shape, called a counter, 


or stiffening, is inserted 


tween the outside and 
pointed little tacks, clinched 


bottom of the last. are driven ; it 
The 


mouth! 


to hold the uppet place 


tac f 
LacCKS TrOoMm 


supplies the his 
han lhiel 


His flattened 


thumb is also an important tool to him. 


them, and his have a 


pincers 


head which drives them in. 


and is his distinguishing mark among 





outer 
tacker, and 
of his ma 


lest 


stance 


via dozen 


the sole to the upper, 


f stitchine 


vas solved, the lit 


11s ippeare d be fore 


iIng-machine, that rey 


influence which has made 


the humble pursult of the cobbler 


less Combination Of COe-Wheels, So 


frame-work as to 


h halt 


ather 


| adDOVeE a heay \ 


ke needle throug an 


nehor more of tough pieces Of Le ais 


mult creat and made thriving 


factories 


s \ swift workman. w: he who 


ld sew soles to of shoes in fifteen 


a parr 


minutes time, yet this wonderful piece of 


mechanism Can sew six hundred pairs 


thin the limits of a workine-day. rhe 


machine which does this work must feed a 


ad in 


t 


vaxed thre 


noe rest ho 


any direction, so that the 


“ table but over the end 


of a horn, from within whieh the thread, 


previously waxed, Is supplied, after being 


heated by a gas-jet within the horn. 


By 
the 


letters patent for many years com 


pany controlling the machine collected a 


royalty from persons who used it, and one 


large manufacturer paid in a single year 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the 


them. A 


McKay stamp, like a postage stamp, was in 


1} 
Lilt 


privilege of thirteen of 


Ising 
these times attached to each pair of shoes 
With several hun 
the corporation paid a fancy 


made on this machine 
dred in use 
Was more 
Riv 
ers have attracted capitalists to build acres 


dividend for many years that 


than the original value of the stock. 


of mills on their banks, but this machine 


has made cities and large towns anywhere, 
The tine outline of a shoe depends large 
on the iron lasts and corresponding 


forms of a * beating-out machine,” be 


tween which, after the channel wroove has 


217..3 
een hited 


with naphtha cement, the sole 


of the shoe is subjected to enormous press 


ire. The edge of the sole is yet ina rough 


es or revolving cut 


but sliding kniv 


1 trimming” machines pare off un 


parts, So as to leave a bevel, 


or square edge. To rival the high 


thre ipper-leather, blacking IS 


ish on 


then applied to the original leather-color 


edge 


and when dry ** burnished,” 
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or ‘‘set,” by coming in contaet with a 


swiftly moving ** edge - iron” correspond 


ing in shape with the cutters. Burnishing 
is burning blacking into the sole, whet] 
er done by heated irons or by friction 
After edge-setting the sole is held against 
a evlinder covered with sand paper, re 
volving at the rate of twenty-five hun 
dred times a minute, which in a twinkling 
‘bulfs” the grain of the leather, leaving 
it white and velvety. The action of the 
The 


of leather ean be eut the whole leneth of 


sand-paper creates a ‘* nap.” ede 
the side with no perceptible change in 
color, but sand paper applied to the sur 
face changes it at once. 

A shoe without a heel would be as great 
an anomaly as a ship without a rudder 
Whether French, medium, or ** common 
sense,’ an appropriate heel has much to do 
with the beauty of the product. A num 
ber of “lifts.” cut out of a piece of leather 
by means of heel dies, are tacked into a 
pile and punctured with small holes to be 
filled with nails by light-fingered opera- 
A wedge-shaped *“‘rand” is put 
under the heel lifts to make the heel ley 
el, and the crude heel is pressed upon the 


tives 


‘heel seat” of the shoe by a nailing ma 
This drives the nails firmly into 
the sole, and by the movement of a curved 


chine. 


shave” cuts off enough leather to leave a 
heel. The front of the heel 
is cut smooth by a ‘* breasting’ machine, 


well-formed 


and quartz-covered wheels ** scour” off the 





heel top is 

oO corre 

uth oUdae 

tnd tie bot 

1 IS further 
epared for tin 
DV DeInge@ thor 
scoured 

cin) CMnery 
\ttached t 


ceounte. 


solling the stocking 


it remains Tor thre maker 


re the shoes ale sent to the packKIn 
OTN There the trade-mark is st: miped 


ito the sole by a monogram machine 


the shoes are buttoned up DV “'trimimers, 


arefully laid away in a neat little paste 
oard carton by a‘ packer,” and handed 
» you as your next ** pair of shoes.’ 
With two soles, two inner soles, two 
stiffenings, two steel shanks, two rands 
a dozen heel lifts, and two sole linings 
added to the twenty pieces in the upper 
the pair of shoes required forty-four sepa 
rate pieces. Besides this there would be as 
many as thirty lasting tacks, twelve heel 
nails, and twenty buttons, making over 
one hundred distinet piece s, to omit entire 
ly the silk used in stitching the upper and 
the well- waxed thread which sewed the 
sole. 

If a shoe could be ** Kept in the air” from 
the time the knife of the cutter divided the 
skin until finished, your most approved but 
ton boot could be thoroughly cut, stitched, 


and made in a well-appointed factory in 
less than two hours’ time Mr. Parnell, 


Ae 
RRQ 


THE 


COMPLETED 


SHO} 
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country, asked to see so generally used for men’s shoes that 
inkee shoe factory treeing and ‘‘dressine’’ with gum and 
DOO blacking as the final process 1h Nhishing 
are Lnportant 

\s the result of one vear’s manufactur 
2, our people required, for 1880, 6,831,661 

of sole-leather, 21,147,656 sides an 
of upper-leather, besides leather sold 


pound T 


eight to the amount of 32,960,614 
} 


us Supply was sufficient to 


make 125,478,511 pairs OF boots and 


Lt Sloes 


or a little more than two pairs each 


] + 
every man, woman, and child in the Un 


ed States. One such place as Lynn would 
process perhaps require for weekly supply. the 
aughter of four thousand cattle, ten thou 


Machines s 
t { it 
boned, sand goats, fl 


teen thousand sheep, thre 


Panen’s an manufacture of fifty thousand vards ot 


tton eloth, hearly a ton ol silk and 


three tons of 


thread of everv kind. tw 


vo or 


halis and tacks, besid 


les general supplies 

of every description which enter into the 
COMPOSITION of shoes 

The table shows the leading faets of the 

great branches of the leather industry, to 

leather t which might be added a few * patent-lea 

been used ther” 


W ax finishe 


manufactories and other small di 
visions of the trade 


Less than one-half the number of shoe 
establishments paid two and one-half times 
the amount of wages of tanning, currying, 


and morocco establishments combined. 


It required 111,152 persons, however, to 
{! } 

make into shoes the leather which 40,260 

persons prepared for use. 


1864 Self feeding eveleting mac hine, foot power 
Sole-moul ling nachime 


Hotkif heel 


Edge-trimming machine 


Beating-out machine 


Cable-nailing machine ; 
1 screw machit n 187 
m-powel ' 


1 
da. 1 SOLE 
] 


-~Kdge-setting 
rounding 
machine 2 Lasting-mac ’s work 
1882.—Button-fastening 

1884 Patents taken ou 


lasting-machines, yet 
untried. 
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The wages 
porlionallyv t 

ve includes 3 
partment, and Only 


wad Morocco 


I issaclh) an 


marred a 


SLLOe 
wd Those eMmipior 


. 1 
Dal | 


md children 
The table bel 


York and 
ve trade for 


ve see agaln 


pounding out his $205 4: 


of steam-power or ingenious machines 
Ten years later, in 1860, his work is light 
ened, and though he may not toil in a fae 


tory, machines have so simplified his work 


that with less labor he earns $251 48. The 
civil war ended, he returns with folded 


tent to find the old 


shop locked, and 
W ide swt 


LIL POssi) 
ng factory doors inviting him to are hu 
become miaster of a powerful machine lhe 

With it he toys a few hours each day, and 
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COUSINS 
and the 
iIndreds ol 


Tyr 


COPLPESDPDOLaALN 
\ con peal 
although there 
Knegland 
Stance, mere 
t 


Ast 


ana 
aS bee : part is * Du ‘) OLIsh laster d 
country t a the upper to the : he soles 
root ; puts down the channme is builds and sq 

is of 1870 ther as ip the heels This one process Is ; 
trati tt 


tion of the di erence 


Vo countril 
labor ving machinery 


proved methods increase Waves and 


Crease Cost of prod Wtlion War Sule 


n doll 

iriy and 
\s One AS 

Many SLLOCS as could De 

lv named their 

vorking hours 

could get a eood 

not care to meddle 

tion any more than 

yvorkimeh were scarce, 


shoes so fast that the 

pineh,” and workmen 
‘ut down” to meet the mar ee 
commenced kes,’ whicl 1 constraint 
been known before except in In 1807 


to William 


nt was granted to him for 


ereat financial cdepre ssion As 
} ve cl] ce 1} < \ sS ave j 

have declin d, operative h \ 1811 a patent was taken out 

worked harder and longer to earn the — and shoes, and a patent for a pegging-machin 
same amount. Most of the work is ** piece vears later, in 1851 


ISI8 the first ft ts and 


t 
at to ambitious operatives de In cg 
; was shipped from Boston, o1 ri he sloop D 
a . ‘ais ight, consigned to Spofford, Tileston, & Co 
The same number of persons In 1875 made avkat New Yor! t 


K 


pay means imcrease of work 


three times as many shoes as in 1845. 1819 patents for a la 
ted to Thomas Blanchard, of Sutton, Mass 
1827 John Kimball made the improvement 
ting blocks from the upper and anterior parts 
ists 
In 1829 Boston jobbers stopped consigning good 
to and sold direct to purchasers 
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o0 per pair, cost 


parr, Cost 


ot makKINe 1 
Massachusetts | 

for 1884 the general average 
1 Massachusetts Is given as 128.9 
it. higher than in Great 
Clie ral average weekly 


Britain 


age in Mas 
eiven as S11 63, and 


un SD OS. 


Great 
I’) 


ilk prove s per 

ier ll | ah important 
ie Germans have some establishments a g It requires 
ving a large number of hands, but t 
ems to be the general desire to become 


master’ as soon 


irned his trade. 


too much 


1 ll vill vet be 
as one has properly ( | 
German shoe 


*‘TLAKECrS 
ain 


vut four dollars each week 
reports tell 


us of 
rs vho earh 
dollar and 
illans the 


seventy tiv 
a half per 
same The 

ie dollar and 


a quarter a day, 
n of the French and Spanish is 


produce stylish, handsome shoes, to at 
ict as well as to compete 
ntative factory operatives of 
re the Kne@lish and \meric 
nations have tl 


t 


er ely Shoes 
1eS too 


made in ‘* custom” shops 
for home or foreign use 


» ACCOM plisiiMie 


hot 





ANGEI 


SNOW 





I 








Iw 
W hil 


l p throu 
There 
W hich 


But 
Stil] 
And 
In the 
Is embo 
Snow 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: 


OR, THE MISTAKES 0] c& NIGH A COMEDY 


SCEN] P Ale-h 
Several shabby fellows with punch and toba 
a little higher than the r 
Ounes. Hurrea! hurrea! hurrea! 
Kirst Fennow. Now, gentlemen, sil 
to knoek himself down for a song. 
(OMNES. Ay, a song, a song. 
Tony. Then [ll sing you, gentlemen, 


Three Pige Ms. 

















HES) THREE T GEG ONS 

















ind Styg 
ind their quods 
pigeons 
oddle 


jorum about 


merry and clever 
liquors are stout 
Pigeons forever 
" k or hare 
ur ducks, and your widgeons 
ly Pigeons 


oddle, toroll 
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_ ] 
Spulik 


ins 


cordingly 


of it. Master Mueeins. 
eentleman bor hii 
] 


velnteciest 


the | 
Uilt 


no bastard, | 


i! ers Grav mare to begin wit! 


for you pay no reckoning. 


LANDLORD. 
ventl en 


qoor, The 


two 


forest ; and they 


about Mr. [ardeastle 


DANCE A BEAR.” 





Mant. 


was but forty 


told i 
HTasr. And all, Marlow, 

vould not let us inquire more . 
Maru. I own, Hastings, | am unwilli 

to every one [ meet, and often stand t 
Hasr. At present, however, we ar 
Tony. No offense, gentlemen. 

one Mr. Hardeastle in these parts 


are in é 


Trequen 
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ast, sir, but should thank vou for Information. 
way you came / 
but if vou can inform us 


no if vou know neither the road you are going, 1 


} 


road you came, the first thing I have to inform you 
Way, 
6 ghost to tell us that. 
ny may | be so bold as to ask the place from whence 
necessary toward directing us where we are to go. 
hut question for question is all fair, you know.—Pray, 
Is salle Hardcastle a Cross erained, old fashiones ; Whimsic 
face, a daughter, end a pretts son f 
have not seen the eentleman : but he has the family you Mento! 
daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative May-pole—the 
‘-bred, agreeable youth, that everybody is fond ot 
information differs in this. The daughter is said to be we 


son an awkward booby, reared up and spoiled at his 


Then, ventlemen, all I have to tell you is, that vou 
“s house this night, I believe. 
long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous way.  Stingo, tell 


Wav To Mr. Ilardeastle’s ! ( Wrnking mpon the La idlord. 


e gel mien The 


Mr. Hardeastle’s, of Quagmire Marsh, you understand ime. 


LAN] \M ister Hardeastle’s! Lackadaisy, 1h Inasters, VOILTe COME a deadly 
deal w rong! When Voll Came TO the bottom of the hill, vou should have erossed 
dow) Squash Lane. 

Mane. Cross down Squash Lane! 

Laxp. Then you were to keep straight forward, till vou came to four roads. 

Moai Come to where tour roads meet! 

Toxy. Ay: but vou must be sure to take only one of them. 

Mann. O,sir, youre facetious. 


Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go sideways, till you come upon 


Crack-skull common: there you must look sharp for the track of the wheel, 
and go forward till you come to Farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farm 
ers barn, you are to turn to the right, and then to the Jeft, and then to the 
rialit about again, till vou tind out the old mill. 

Mari. Zounds, man! we could as soon tind out the longitude ! 

ilast. What's to be done, Marlow / 

Mart. This house promises but a poor reception; though perhaps the land 
lord can accommodate us. 

LAND. Alaeck, master, we have but one spare bed in the whole house. 

Toxy. And to my knowledge, that’s taken up by three lodgers already 
(After a pause, in which the rest seem disconcerted.) IT lhave hit it. Don't 
you think, Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen by the fire 
side, with—three chairs and a bolster / 

Ilasr. I hate sleeping ly the tireside. 

Mai And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 








SHE STOOPS TO CONQI 


Tony. You do.,do you /—then, let me see 

to the Buek’s Head: the old Buck's Head 

the whole county 4 
[Lasr. () ho! so We have escaped al WIVengrure 
Lanp. (dpart to Tony Sure, you bent send 
iin, be vou 4 


Toxy. Mum, you fool you. Let the tind 


ave only to keep ol straight forward, till vou com 
road-side. Youll See a pal ol larer Orbs ovel 


Drive up the vard, and eall stoutly about vou. 


LL ast. Sir. we are obliged to Vou. | e ser 
Tony. No, no: but I tell vou, though, t 
eave off business : si) he wants to by thougt or 
e! he! he! 11 |] be tor elVving Vou iis co 1) 
~ ] *1) } 4 4 +] - , 

lin, he IH persuade you it lus mother was 

I peace 

LAND. A troublesony old 1) ide. to YT 11D 


weds as anv in the whole country. 
’ 1) . , ° t* . , 
Mari. Well, if he supplies us with these, we 
on. Weare to turn to the right, did you say / 


Tony. No ono: straight forward. Pl just ste] 


the wav. (70 the Landlord.) Mun! 
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T THE RED GLOVE. 
CHAPTER 1 


MARII 


FIVAKE vour pl ' e your places 
Wises tesa ee 


ain Is going t Then, in 
i louder voice, ** The train 


for Lausanne 
This on one sui »~ Ol thre big station Oar thre 
vet } 


harsher tones, 


Be rhe 


‘ pouring 


Ae rie 


scores Of tt ( 
in, German, and others 


ws, ete, At 


rit 
Clit 


ru Trucs and b 
rst they did not hurry, but Vith 
their burdens in search of porters v 

to deposit them when the wa 
vas heard from the other side 
under the 
ied impedimenta 


\ { 


ith whom 
But rhine ery 


On, Staggering 


; thes hurried 


weight of thei \ 
l 


ill offieral at thr top of the ste ps at 
platform: sho ited out to them to make haste, and pointed to the train 
. my Lausanne quite on the further side of the wide area: 
impossible for many of the travellers A tall, gray-haired 
ages and stiec nped along witha look of desp: 


the 


but greater 


man, eneum 
| KS, 11? ur on his charming, high 
his trouble, and presently catehing sight of a 
th a truek, she pounced upon him like a hawk 
Do vou not see,” 


You are § 


FOINe iPOSS \W ith 


\ young Swi 


| 
ISS GIrl Saw 


} el 
she said, eagerly, 
time 


W il le 


the gentleman is lame, and he will not be 1 
those boxes; can vou not also take his luggage ¢ 
ie spoke. the Englishman had flung his load on the truek, and then, taking 
at, he thanked the girl, and asked if he could help her. 
No, th i » said, 
Le DOW 


The 


} 
S il 


ink vou, sir.” she in a fresh young voice 


‘*T stay at Berne.” 
ved again, and went.on 


irl looked wistfully after him, then round the station, where all was bustle and 
eonftusion: then she 
out 


turned to follow the stream of travellers going toward the way 
Here they had to run the gauntlet of a line of omnibus conductors, each bear 
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Paint Posy 


shop Lae 
bevond the eor 


red 


rl said 
voice i \\ LO aSkK 

you, perhaps—if your omnib 
Madame Bobineau’s house 

* Yes, ves vhat then?” he 
vas less surly now 

Then Lam to give vou this” 
him her luggage ticket ‘and | 


isk you to bring my box to Madame 


bineau’s, in the Spitalgasse 
He shrugeed his shoulders and grun 
The girl, without another look at him 
darted out into the street, and then stopped 
bewildered by the movement around her lids 
It was market-day in Berne, and besides [In a minute 
the crowd of small vehicles, there were that ashort,s 


groups of peasant women in sober cos- around, pl 
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stopped 
stood, his 


eVes 


ner W 


HSLIESS 


COOUMESS 
woked hard 
stumps 


\l rie peware 


and she remembered how 


IS had Dace 


tor had told her to find the shop 


< you, monsieur,” she said, shy 
SHOW a \ Wa\ how 
elance completed her con 


He 


With his Teet set 


»stout man stood look 


lat in hand, 


Gainty 


said to 


flowers 


TOPSt he 
esl as : pune of 


do not 


oe 
hna 
where 


Is going to 


perch you to have been 


a Captain in the Forty fifth Re vwiment of 
Lli¢ Kmperor Napole on the Third 


He had hat 


InCOYN olanced al 


put on his but at 


ered again and the dee 


oration on 


] 


Hhithh COULA 


his coat No one looking at 


mistake his profession or his 


Country One sees such mide le aged 


varriors by the 


dozen, in their blue frocks 


and sword-belts and red breeches, in any 


French garrison town: although he 


quitted the 
Monsieur 
he walked, of putting his hand now and 


then to adjust the 


and 


had army, and wore plain 


clothes Loigerot had a way, 


as 


ung beside him His broad, cheerful face 


} 
I 
] 
i 


ooked serene and untroubled; no lines fur 
rowed his brown forehead, though it must 
be owned that the hair had receded from it. 


He had lately 


and was even a little gray 


sword which no longer 


bral rited some prope rty 


nouse hear Strasbourg and sorie 
been left 


affairs 


and so, 


to him by an old relative 

would take some months to settle 
after thirty 
tain Achille 


up soldiering 


vears of army life, C 
, } 
Loigerot had decided to 


and settie Gowh as a q 


citizen ln a few months’ time he shou 


come mto possesslonh of lus propert \ il 
then he meant to man ry, meantime fe ha 
come to Berne to look upan old acquais 
ance, one of the fe 


Ww he eould lay claim t 
His friend Kept a hotel in 


that 


Berne, but « 
Monsieur Loige: 
found that Jacque s Carouge, whom he | 


for t 


APPIVITE bhi 


ery 
t 
not 
that his young 
the Hotel B 

This morn 
Madame Carouge 


seen yventyv vears, was dead 


widow was left hostess « 
a iregard 


had 


of the Beauregard t]) 


very ing he reminded 


he wanted a wif not too voung a St 


SLDIe 


pleasant woman, who would manag 


his house and make life agreeable 


The handsome widow had 


nodded ailit 
told him he would tind plenty for the ask 


ing, and then he had timid invoked het 


aid in the seareh Quiet and amiable 


and about thirty-five,” he said, in a shame 


raced Wa Just now the sight of thi 


fair voung country eirl had seattered thes 
and althougl 
low Marie closely, he 


her ib sight 


sober VISIONS 


he did not fol 
determined to ke ) 


and Monsieur Loigerot wen 


\\ 


up the Spitalgasse on the other side of 


1] } 


Wweli that 
crowded as they were 


] 


not be easy 


| 
the Way, Knowing 


under the 
areades, to-day 
would for the girl to distin 


euish him Both sides of the street wer 
so full that it cost him much vigilanee not 
irl the way 


every shop window had its group of gazers 


to lose sight of the e over 
and in the street between was a double line 
of fruit and vegetable stalls, so that vehi 
cles coming up or going down found it dif 
ficult to pass between the stalls. 

All at once a horse turned restive, back 
ed against a pile of plums and_ pears 
and sent the rich-hued fruit rolling ove) 
the stones. Monsieur Loigerot stood still 

laughing heartily at the promptitude with 
which a seore of urchins thung themselves 
on the spoil, while the owner, a shriy 

elled old woman, scolded and grumbled 
and chattered through her toothless gums 

and frowned till the lines in her brown 
face looked inky, and her small eyes like 
a pair of shining black beads. It was all 


over in a moment. The subdued horse 


was led off, the old woman’s stall was 
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surrounded 


} 
DON 


these panes 
Libis moet 
as to conu 
». Marie's 
had straved from her conduc 
adetalls Now looking 
she met thie 
arro 
ide till 
expression, W 
ashes mereased the Tac 
hiaore broad thah tong and 
ad brought the nose and 
vether than nature 
m to be Madame 
and 
hair 
and was strained in 
ttle round knot behind her 
not being crowned by a blaek comb 


, 
ve pots, each surmounted by a ki 


‘K KTLOD She wore a black SIUK apron 
some ld f white muslin showed 
throat and tl 
1 Marie thi 
looked that the nuns’ gar 
ar more attractiy than tl 
costume she s ipposed that this 
ist be her guardian 
Kinding that she did not smile, but 
ent on gravely with her ser itinv, the 
cvirl smiled t midly | hope I find vo 
. COUSIN You are Cousin Bobineau 
vou not ¢ she said 


Yes, child, I am always well.” was 


he brisk answer ‘Did you find your way 


easily and raising herself on tiptoe, she 


tried to kiss Marie's forehead 





soup tureeh, an 
and macaroni 
il] 
‘she said, and she 
Marie was very hungr: atter 
e\ Madame Bobineau took : 


f1) 


mouthit 


LIS 


butas she watch r 
wolf Will this | 
a 1 . See 

pen every day 7’ she said to herself 


alter a pause of silent watching 


not; young animals never know 


they have had enough Already she 


eaten a of soun and two helps of 
meat. ich Her services 

not be worth mueh till she has been 
time with me: she is sure to make n 


takes With the customers. She looks stror 




















ioves 





prick d hi 


She press 


} 


is not furnished, : 
let to a stuck 
you havea fl 
looked inquis 
Phat is not mine 
qrenter over it, to m\ 
case only goes to thi 
Madame Riesen ela} 
‘Well, to be sure 
lief ‘* How often | 
Riesen to tell 


do with so 


\ - | 
VWACAMLE »O 


} 


-~was very grim, I did not 


you thought so much about 








Ime on the lake rie Saves 


old four. Will you cond 


, . 1] 
phe raised het 





rance 
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con 


for your making out! 


you pit a civilian’s eyes against 





»aadVantla 





~ and I fa “A 
‘Mon Dieu!” 








EW 


ople \ 
Ind 


n 


+] 
Lil¢ 


worn out and 
morning. 


determined to go to bec 
hexi 


‘ld nails less vcloomy 








t turned } 


Smiine at th 
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most vivid 1 








rh 


u 


iced Childhood 


familly 


ve and 


istrations and 


lity; in others the 


e the chief attraction, and the 


1 


ndary value; in others 


seCOI] 


subordinate to the text, 


a 


t 
{ 


ive of it; and in others 


are 


either mutually con- 


ing knowledge, 


the existence of a society an 
in Enelan I, oft ich, however 


ind anv rec d trace, whi 


\ ~P irp 


nourishes a gentle 
lism to remark how m 

of the remnant now 

ind how surely 


No other country compris SW 
sso much that 
ic Interesf, 
snery, manners, al 
0 it, as Holland, 
rquaint or iu 
tling-places of memories of the med 
; in its newer but still compar 
venerable cities the streams 
modern life Ccommingle so as 


ley of strange or engagi 


people, especially those of the provinces and 


decayed towns and villages, exhil 
of « 
tion such as are met witl ( ere else in 
Christendom. The flavor 


i it varieties 
haracte r, disposi ion, costume, and occupa 


» old-world life 
that lingers amid the activities and refine 
ments of the new, the intermixture every wher 
of the natural and the artificial, the old pro 
vincial usages, styles of dress, and buildings, 
and the social and domestie habits that stur 
dily resist innovation:‘and refuse to amalga 
mate with the tastes and fashions of late 
days—these, and a thousand specialties of 
landscape, of modes of labor and forms of in 


dustry of climate, and of unrelaxinge contest 
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the forces o 


WMIKe 


which have 


country, and have 


made 
any 
dits inhabitants with all marks of 


Tie 


ir people, are full of invitations to the 


the archieo og , the historian, 
i land and peo 


ivuished artists, 
ybserving tr 
mainuten 

George H 


Rambles Holl 


brother 


imation, and 
ous that 


sand work d: 


aspects OL itle 
UnOne atl Sort 
Netherlandish men, wome 
d country, in ch 
1 and homeste 
road-side and 


.and by 


thimated 


1] 
aike 


} 


his recollections of the 


I esmen, SOl- 
diers, patriots, and artists wl ave made the 


land where 


the 


1] 
norabie 


assed 


mone 


uspicuous, pel haps, 


‘dead and dying eit 


Zee” 


marts of Haarlem 


es of th 
he activity of the busy 


, of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 


1h 62S picturesque deseriptions 


id, dreamy lowland lands¢ 


Cuyp and Ruysdael made famous by 
renius 

Deli 
ook, if re vard be 
tures, it is trebly so 
view. All the fe 
ple that 
ny narrative 
than fourscore illustrations by Mr. Boughton, 
Mr. Abbey, and Mr. J 


by the two forme: 


Mr. Bougl 


ghtful, however, 


as 18 
had only to its literary 

pomt of 
itures of Holland and its peo 


from an artistr 


he so genially describes in his spark 


are made the subject of more 


ki. Rogers principa 


all of which are felicitou 


1 Sketching 8 i i GEORGE 
Bovueuton, R ith lt ration t Aut 
ind Epwin A BBE j pp. dh N¢ Yo! 
Har} . 


greater numb 


t even the most mod 
bits of * 


Hew Can 


enery 
reader 
heigl 


tudes, sequestered 


vs, brawling torrents, sing 
rural homes of that inviti 
ilso in its descriptions of the ¢ 
Seasons 


again trom 


itudes 
th, and of ¢ 


And with a 


aomesti 


this it en 


bing stor 


ctions 


purpose wh 

Introduced so 
| of the rom 

so that while the re 

) le in which the “o 
told with new and bewitchir 


IS LHSeNSITD Imnb 
practical ki 
ure, hortieu 
the same time deriving 
ind pastimes that irradiate, ; 
and pursuits that m 


ennoble 


he story g ows with « lor 
it abounds in picturesque 
ural scenery, of farm and 


of the haunts of birds, 


ind 1 


insects, and 
flowers, and in lever and searcely less ple- 
turesque de American life and 


re been a volume 
Epwarp P. Ror 
and I 


“ ) 
Harper ar 


Di 
1 Br 


ELMAN 
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>» any 
and home 
life, of the 


, and of the 
scenery of 

avihngs 

L corps ot 

ice to Mr.G 


and constitut ab 


be referred to in 


artists \ ) 
son's and Mi 
the future 


an era in the art of wood-cut- 
ab Stumaptu MS 


Messrs. Har- 


he volume is 


the 
bitz- 

Ved 
and 


NIFICENT tol from 
Kdward 
Mr. Elihu 
ictorial Interpretations 
he Lubdiyat,” a 
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ing book we have in its own field. 
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WititiAM Brigham, A.M 
art rewritten by W. Gori 
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President, Grover Cleveland, of New Yor 
e-President, Thomas A. Hendricks 
ina. Prohibition—President, Jo 
n,of Kausas; Vice-President, W 
of Maryland. People’s —Presi« 
I’. Butler, of Massa setts: 
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At Deer Park, Mary 
) sixty-four years 
States Senat lI, of Vermont, sepremva + In Brooklyn, New York 
elected October 14. mander T. S. Fillebrown, commandant 
Hlon. W. Q. Gresham has been appointed See Navy Yard, aged sixty years 
tary of the Treasury, and Hon. Frank Hatton October 2.—In Jersey City, New. 
Postmaster-General. S. Chanfrau, aged sixty-two years 
he French Senate, November 10, adopted October 3.—In Vienna, Hans Mak 
Senatorial Reform Bill, providing for the forty-four years In Berlin, Gu 
on of 225 Senators by the departments aged eighty-seven years. 


colonies, and 75 by tl senate The term October 16 Washington 


rvice of Senatorships is tixed at n » General 
rs instead of for life. The | 


clared in 


lished September 

General Diaz was declared President 

» September 25, for four years, 
December 1, 18%4. 

General Gordon, after bombarding 
recaptured the town. The whole of 
Stewart’s party were murdered by t 

herous Arabs near Meraweh. 

The Chinese were defeated by the French : 
Chu, October 11, and 3000 were k ad. 

The Franchise Bill passed the british Honse Vore 
of Commons November 11, and two days later Admiral 
passed to a first reading in the House of Lords. years 
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That's } limminy—he’s went 
4) ‘ t ( i mind 
ke to inform him before the minister where 
| was going, exclaimed, “It's a guid thing 
vere gau here there'll be nae ice.” An e1 
thusiastic Kilmarnock curler, absorbed in the 
g e from day to day during favorable wea 
the ( ressed his earnest hone that his wife, 
» was Ill, ““wadna dee till there cam’ a 
thaw, for otherwise he wadna be able to at 
tend li il.” A eouple of farm servants 
saw t 1 er going to the curling pond 
One of them criticised him, and said that i 
stead of curling every day he ought to be mak 
ne sermons and visiting the folk But th 
other defended him, and thought he should 


take every chance he could get at hurling t 
Ole * If] were a minister, and there was ony 
man in the parish wadna tal’ at least one day’s 
euid curling every winter, Tecan tell you what 
it is, lads, J wad keep him back at the sacrament.” 
The Rey. Adam Wadderstone, minister in 


Bathgate, was an excellent man and curler, 
ho died in 1780, Late one Saturday night 
one of his elders received a challenge from the 


people of Shotts to the curlers of Bathgate to 


meet them early Monday morning; and after 
tossing vbout half the 1 ight at a loss how to 
convey the pleasing news to the minister, he 
aetel d to tell him before he entered the 


When Mr. Wadderstone came into the session 
house, the elder said to him in a low tone, “Sir, 
I’ve something to tell ye: there’s to be a par- 
ish play with the Shotts folk the morn, at 4 


“Whist, man, whist,” was the rejoinder. 
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“Oh, fie shame, John! fie shame! Nae sy ] 


y to-day about warldly recreations.” 
But the rul ng passion prove d too strong { 


the worthy ele rey man’s scruples of conse renee 


LK 


for Just as he was about to enter the inner doo 


1 
of the church he suddenly wheeled round a) 
returned to the elder, who was now stand 
at the plate in the lobby, and whispered 
ear,“ But whan’s the hour, John?) VL le 
and be there.” 


Let us all sing, 
| musie dear to a curler’s ea 
And ¢€ ed him ne 
7 1] vy < f the curling 1 
it } mM) f the r aring st } 
OUR own customs administration is all tl 
can be described, but we think, from what 


Yokohama correspondent writes, that our off 


might get a wrinkle from Japan: 


It used onee upon a time to be an acknoyw 


ledged belief nthe East, at all events th 
the imperial Japanese customs service was t 
most curious and remarkable of all custer 
services the world ove No ind then sor 
peculian oul e sagacious proceeding ¢ 
the part of the Japanese customs oificla 
found its wa nto print; but the writer e: 


vouch for the fact that the two subjoined pat 
graphs have never yet enjoyed the publicii 
they so richly deserve In justice to Japan, 


is only fair to add that matters have since ve 


much changed for the better. 


Some years ago a gentleman residit 
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4. Orlando gaineth the chimney-top. ‘ Hold 





he crieth. In vain. Onward speedeth th 
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ia mee Vith a stern iro ( 
ORLANDO'S CHRISTMAS ADVENTUR!I pressive countenance. When ¢ 
expla 3 col t,t ( 
= f} ws g B g + 
et i bel ( 
. nel re¢ ed a re consignment of 
us Japanese plants The gentlemai 
stion was a bit of a botanist, and a hor 
irist of considerable ability But, do what ; 
could, he failed to make the Japaness p . 
rive in th uncongenial soil and climate « 
s inghai After some consideration he re 
ved to send to Japan for enough soil to cove 
the flower beds in his garden, and wrote t 
friend Yokohama for a sufficient numb. 
of bags ofearth. The Yokohama correspondent 
romptly attended to this request, first asking g 
the customs officials whether the soil were d 
ible or not. Le ne answered in the negat ‘ 
had some four hundred bags filled with ri 
Japanese earth, and then sent them to the 
CUSTOM 11) “, from whence they had to be / 
shipped But the customs officials evines 4 
great 1 eness to let the bags pa | 
rough lL finall flat] refused to do so 
The sender, natur VI ler indignant, asked 
the reason of their refusa 
“Why, don’t you see * said one of the offi ORLANDO'S cH WAG 
cers, “‘ we fear that if any one commences ¢ nies y : 
porting Japanese soil, and foreigners find out } I 1 ‘ ( 
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but in order to make 
ie had 


customs seal. 


there was no duty on ice, 


assurance doubly sure, been stamping 


each block with the 


Tur following incident is vouched for by 


parties well acquainted with the * boy,” now 
a young professor in one of our large cities. 
He was t son of a clergyman, and though 
only five rs old, bright and clear beyond 
his years It was at a dinner given by his 


mother for a few intimate friends. 


Mastei 
illowed his usual place at table, 


but b ing unruly, was, by way of punish 
ment, transferred to a side table, whither 


nurse had noved his little plate, knife, and 
fork by mamma’s order. 

No sooner was the little fellow seated in his 
high chair again than, bowing his head and 


( laspin , 


s hands on his soiled bib, he lisped, 


with apparent reverence and great gravity, 
“QO Lord, [ thank Thee that Thou hast pre- 


pared a table for me in the presence of mine 


enemies.” It was with difficulty that the 
“grown-ups” kept their smiles from becoming 








Somr of the fifteen millions for general ed 
ucation seems to be needed in Flori judging 
from t report of its intellectual condition : 

As Iwas vg » to town an Irishman in my 
employ ed me to buy him a bottle of “ Jer 
ry’s Vict 1.’ The name was new to me, but 
I put it down in my memorandum-book, know 
ing it must be some patent medicine the name 
of which he had misunderstood. Studying 
over the names of such as I was familiar with, 
I hit upon * Cherry Pectoral,” and buying a 


bottle, found on delivery I was correct. 
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A few days since one of my lady neighbon 
sent her little darky. servant to my daughte: 
who delivered the following message, * My 
B wants your ‘lasses jar.” This was so s 
gular a request we knew he had got it bad 
mixed. I studied a few minutes on the sou 
of names, and told my daughter to send M 
B—— the last Bazar, which proved to bi 

— rect. 
3 > aaa a 
fi “A CoUuNTRY PARSON” in New Yo 
- the following: 
4 Elder Phillips, who was a jovial sou 
. many years ago neal the head-watel ol 
Susquehanna. Tle was, in fact,a Presbyt 
dominie. He was full of humor and ready 
his repartee on all oceasions. Jack Rickit 1 
quasi parishioner, who was more punctua 
the river than at church, presented the el 
OTT ) one Monday morning with a fine string 
- pric kere l. 

Elder Phillips thanked him graciously t 
the gift. 

‘But, elder,” suggested Jack, still reta 
the tish, “those fish were caught vyesterda 

On N S CHRISTMAS ADVENTURI 7 : 


Sunday). “ Perhaps yer conscience won't let 
eat ’em.” 

“ Jack,” replied the elder, stretching out his 
thir I 


ye 


hand toward the string, “there’s one 


know: 


the pickerel were not to blame.” 
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